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Never a star in the primrose sky 
But we looked at it, we, together; 
No crimson streak in the sunset West, 
Noriftin the gray wet weather, 
Never 4 rose on the climbing tree, 
Nor bunch of wild purple heather, 


Never a night when the snow outside 
Drove white 'gainst the creaking shutter, 
And the shadows grew on the wainscot wall, 
And the Yule log leaped with a splutter, 
But we sat together, we girls and boys, 
Caring naught for the wind’s wild mutter. 


We were together—oh, happy word |— 

We birds in our nest still keeping, 
Thinking perchance that no end could come 

To glad days of waking and sleeping, 
Forgetting that life is a lesson stern 

To be learned in the school of weeping. 


Tonight I sit by the fire alone, 
And watch the embers dying, 

Out of the shadows of by-gone years 
Old voices are calling and crying; 

I can hear the song that we used to sing 
In the fields where the dew was lying. 


O shadows, stay in my lonely heart 
While | rest in the calm of even ! 
0 dear lost taces, we meet again, 
The joy of our youth regiven! 
Oh, guide me, draw me, with hands out 
stretched, 
Till we meet on the stair of Heaven! 
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CHAPTER I, 


\HE house was declared to be haunted; 

| no one would go near it even in broad 

daylight. It stood in a large garden, 

snd Was so hidden by trees and rank vege- 

tation that it could not be seen from the 
high road. 

Toe entrance gate was atthe endof a 
narrow lané, and the only other way of 
‘pproaching the house was by walking 
across the dreary fields by which it was al- 
most surrounded, 

It was an old-fashioned, long, low house, 
snd évery partof it wasin a dilapidated 
condition. 

No one in the neighborhood couid re- 
member its being inhabited; and, while 
quite a large community had grown up in 
the immediate neighborhood, the house 
bad been neglected and apparently forgot- 
ten by its owner, 

Even the crime which had been com- 
mitted there, and which was supposed to 
“ave been the cause of its being baunted, 
was not a distinct tradition—something 
had happened, but no one knew the pre- 
Clee détails, 


Rumor said thet the 
reg one in 


house belonged to 
mie the country, who could not 
atany price, Oonsequently, when it 
™é Known tbhatan old woman had 
an seen about the place, she was set 
of the “8 mmad—probably some dependant 
Owner, whom he permitted to take 
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looked like a coachman; the other, a slim 
short man, wore a shabby overcoat and a 
low-crowned hat. 

They passed swiftly and noiselessly on 
to the grass within the gluom of the trees, 
and went up to the door, 

“Do you think they’re here yet, Mat?’ 
inquired the man in the overcoat. 

‘Sure to be. Jem was at the ‘Chequers’ 
to day, and he told me he’d slip in along 
of Linton,” 

As he spoke he tapped at the door, 
which was immediately opened, and the 
$wo men men passed into a passage 
faintly illuminated by the light froma 
room on one side. 

‘‘Linton’s here,” said the person who 
had admitted them. 

No greeting passed between the three, 
and they all entered the room, the last one 
shutting the door behind them. 

The room was dimly lighted by one can- 
die, the scanty furniture was worin-eaten, 
the shutters hung across the windows as if 
they were barely held togetber by the 
rasty bars, the carpet wasin tatters and 
colorless, the walla were green with damp, 
and stripsof ragged paper hung down 
them, 

There was an odor of gin and dirt about 
the place. If happy people bad ever lived 
there, it must have been many years ago. 

The men gathered round the table were 
in keeping withthe room. Low-browed, 
coarse of feature, and unwashed, they 
seemed outoasta of society. The one ex- 
ception was the young man in the over- 
ovat. 

His hair and close beard were decently 
kept, his hands wereclean and well shaped; 
he was the only one of the party who ap- 


ings, for he had shivered as he sank intos 
rickety chair. 

“How do, Jasper?’ he said curtly, nod 
ding towards one of the men already in 
the room. 

“How do?’ was the response. The 
speaker looked at the young man with an 
expression in which apprehension and 


“Did I say there was anything wrong 
with it?” said the young man. ‘‘Don’t bes 


Jem been drinking?’ 

“Have some ?” suggested Jasper. 

“No, thanks,’”’ replied the young man. 
“I wantto keep my head cool. Is the 
place safe, Jasper ?’’ 

‘Safe as the stone jug,’’ declared Jasper 
Linton with a laugh, which was echoed 
by the other two men. “It’s fuil of 
ghosts.” 

“W hat—haunted ?” exclaimed the young 
man, glancing round furtively. 

“You ain’t afraid, are you,’’ sneered Jas- 
per—“‘you that have got the brains amoung 
us? It’sallthe better ‘tis haunted—no 
one dares come neer. There’s a story 
about a murder years gone by; and I’d an 
awful job to find out the landlord. But he 
turns out to bean old party as lives in the 
country, and only too glad to geta penny 
for this bole,”’ 

“Didn’t want no references, | suppose,” 
said Mat, sarcestically. 


“No—he didn’t; but tbat could have 





shelter there. 


Rs a woman was as mysterious ae the 
+ nly aclf, for, though she oecassionally 
mae nag ‘16 nearest shop for supplies and 
" . °m, no une could find out where 
- ce ve ' er snewered questions, and was 
up on st that at last the neighbors gave 
One dais ae to satisfy their curiosity. 

trol bavi: * wet night in the apring, the pa- 
&t the Dg just past, two men turned in 

broken gate of the house. One 


been managed easily—a mere nothing,” 
replied Linwon. ‘‘Heain’t particular, any 
how, as to whet it’s wanted for or who the 


parties are that wrote. There's those heids 
at the back, a! hese cellars 
garden 
“P’r’aps the man’s body as was 
‘ dered was put down there,” said Jen 


lighting a dirty pipe. 

“Whotold you it was murder?’ 
| quired the youpg man sharply. “I wish 
| you would leave off talking about ghosts 


in- 


peared to be oppressed by his surround. | 
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and murders, and leave off drinking that 
gin, too; you’ll all be under the table be- 
fore I can explain my ideas. The place 
will do for a time, atany rate; it’s better 
than Kennington, anyhow.”’ 

‘Seeing as bow the ‘tec’s’ were down on 
us—yon, itis,’ said Jem, with a guffaw- 
‘*They won't find this place out in es 
hurry.” 

‘‘How about the distance?” inquired 


Linton. 


“Oh, it didn’t take long,’’ answered Mat. 
“Dick said it was ail right.”’ 

“Hang Dick!” exclaimed Linton. 
if he was everybody.”’ 

‘So I am,’’ said Dick ooolly. “You 
couldn't get aiong so well without me,” 

“Youtwo are always fighting,’’ inter 
posed Jem Dawson. “Hold your tongue, 
Linton. “You know Dick’sright, and we 
sbouldn’t turn out the neat jobs we do 
witbout’im, Whothought of this pien 
we're a goin’ ou now bat ’e?”’ 

“Ail very fine,” growled Linton: ‘hut it 
takes a precious lot of money; and we 
made a pile be’ore, when we bad Varcoe, 
My eye—the go of that chap.”’ 

“Varcoe got isgged,”’ said Dick, with in- 
cisive contempt. 
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coo shall have his share, Willi that do?’ 
“Linton only praises up Varooe to pull 

| you down,” said Jem, laughingly. ‘It’s 
| eettied. You go inand win, Dick, and 

lev’s haves drink allround! Hang Var- 
| coe! I goes in with you, Dick !”" 
By thie time the room was hasy with the 
| fomes from strong tobacco, and the dim 
| light burning wore feebly as the candie 
| sank lower in the socket. 

Dick—who, though the youngest of the 
party, was certiinly the leader—drew bis 
chair to the table; and they all sat round 
telking In low tones and in a jargon pecu- 
liar to their ‘‘profession.”’ 

Dick and Linton were the principal 
talkers; the others listened and ques 
tioned, end appeared generally toapprove. 
Dick was the first to move. 

“] must be off now,” he said. ‘to that’s 
all settied. And, Jem, we'll see tothe 
piste essharp es Long Biily can get it 
done. Mind that, Jem! And we mustn’t 
meet here often—’tian’t safe. You bring 
the money on Monday, Jasper, and per- 
haps by then I shall have hit upon some 
plan. Good night, ali! Come, Mat—you 
and I'll get away firet.”’ 

They ell said ‘4jood night,” and the old 





“And none of us ain't yet,” interjeeted 
Mat. “That's why the the ‘tec’s’ cal) i 
‘The Invincibles,’” 

‘So we are,’ declared Dick proudly. | 
“And, if you'll mind me, we'll atick to the | 
name and deserve it. Varcoe was a fool | 
and gotfound out; and—— Anyhow, bis | 
time isn’t up.” 

*“*Will be soon, though,”’ muttered Jas 
per. 

“| dareray; but it isn’t yet,” persisted | 
Dick. “Now I’ve got an ideain my head | 
—have bad ever since that Jast successful | 
affair. Wecan do without Varcoe; he was 
slippery sometimes—hsed fads. And, be 


| siden, this won't bea matter for dasb. You 
| know those rubies?’ 


amusement were mingled. ‘You don’t | 
like the crib?’’ he added. ‘‘What’s wrong 
with it ?”’ 


“You don’t mean——” whispered Lin. | 
ton. 

‘* Yos--I do.”’ 

“You idiot!” exclaimed Linton, gled of 
an opportunity to give vent to hia irrite- 
tion. “Do you suppose they ere scattered 


| about for us to pick up?” 


fool, Jasper. How moch gin bave you and > 


“It's you who are the idiot,” said Dick, 
not greatly ruffed hy the accusation of 
stupidity. ‘They're in the bank, of course 


—j’ve found out all avout them; but I 
think we can get them.” 
“How? inquired Jem oageriy. ‘I'd 


like to know how.”’ 

‘“] don’t know myself yet. But I| #ehall 
find a way ifonly you'll ali consent. It'll 
be one of the biggest hauls we've had; we 
might almost retire, They're Bormeah 
rubles, remember—the cowtliest, the jarg 
est, and the finestin color—worth thou- 
sands!’’ 

Dick, the boldest and coolest spirit in the 
gang, |ooked calinly at the eager faces be 
fore bim. 

‘“Jen’t it worth the risk 7” he asked. 

“Yos, yes ! cried the othera 

“And there mayn’t be risk,’’ Dick went 
‘You understand? There mayn’t be 

I don’t ree my way yet—I'll bave 


ob. 


any. 
to work it out. But 1’ve never failed yet— 
have 1? The most immpossibie, the most 


dangerous schemes, that you ail seouted 
at fret—hbaven’t |! led you on and won?” 


“Ay, so you have, Dick—eo you have!” 


‘Ay, with Varcoe,’’ added Jasper Lin 
on sneering: y 
Var a? 4 age * 
way A 
w is af 
WV @ ¢ oo a 
ar ol e hu * 
sneak ! Give in, because we mean WwW do 


it.”’ 
‘Come, Jasper,’’ said Dick persuasively. 
“We sball ail make our fortunes, end Var 


of the lane. 


women, whom they called “Liz,” was 
summoned. 

Dick and Mat stepped out on to the gar- 
den path, and went as aliently as they had 
come down to the gate. The others stood 
listening in the dark. 

“There's the wheels,” ssid Linton— 
‘there sin’t another sound. Wait a min- 
ute.”’ 

The two listened with a keonness that 
was the result of long practice. The place 
was not many miles from London—not 
very far from Hamatead —but there were 
the intense atiliness of the country and ita 
dark nena. 

“All right!’ whispered Jasper. 
up Lig. Come slong, Jom.” 

And the two men vanished in the gloom 


“Lock 





CHAPTER II. 
OR tora? are you going to Mra, Gif. 
ford'’s?"’ 
‘-] don’t know any reason why I 
should.”’ 

The first speaker wasa pretty little wo- 
man, sitting in se London drawing-room; 
her companion was a young man, sppar- 
ently under thirty. 

His eyes were a deep velvety-biue, bis 
face was finely cut, and hia light silky 
moustache scarcely concealed a firm dell- 
cate mouth. 

He looked at little Lady Wyndham 
rather 40izzically, and she tossed her head 
pectuiantly as she replied — 

“Don’t you know | am going ?”’ 

“J’m not at all surprised,’ said Esdaiie. 
“| «bould however be very much sur- 
prined to see myself there.”’ 

“Pray why? Mrs. Gifford isa perfectly 
proper and very charming person. Ted 
doesn’t mind my going. We are not so 
wedded \ caste as you are, though to be 
sure we are not like some people who date 
beck lo the early Henrys—we are only 
James I.”’ 

“Very good descent indeed. 
Gifford boast as much 7’ 


Osan Mra, 


“You're like ths Irishwoman who 
marched into « house, and, pointing at its 
mistrese.eaid, “Thrace me that woman!’ You 

« K a fe lixethat. If a woman 
“ *® anda a ~ 6, a K6OpD6 & GOO 

on! want t ave he 
are » w he y lye * 
* rue sta ft 4h. % r iaugt ng a} 
alle J, always iaugh at me 
| «Poor Mabei!t May! say you look ‘so 


charming’ when I'm teasing you?’ said 
Badaile. ‘But you muat acknowledge Mra. 


Gifford ita’t up w form 
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“A great many people sre not, yet you | 
vieit them. You are fond of going to see | 


thoee artist pecple—the Dorntons. Mrs. 
Dornton, you know, is not as nice as Mra. 
Giflord.” 

“Mra Dornton ie delightful!’ declared 
Fadalle. ‘She doesn’t aspire to Mayfair. 
Besides, one does not make those distinc 
tions in the artistic professions, Mra. 
Gifford, | grant, was very charming to me 
when you and I met ner in the Park; but 
then——” He shrugged bis shoulders. 

“Finieh!’ said Lady Wyndbam, se 
verely. 

“She wants to get into society,”” added 
Fedalie. “Who is she?’ 

“The widdow of a Mr. Gifford, a gentie- 
man of means,” answered Lady Wynd- 
ham, sedately. “Every gentleman doesn’t 
marry quite bisequal: we shall have you 
marrying that Winn girl, who is your ten- 
ant’s daugis'er "’ 

“Very likely,’ said Eedaile, laughing. 
“Who told you of her existence Tf’ 

“Ted did, after he was with you at 
Laigh’s Hollow. Well, now, will you 
come? I dare say weshall meet some odd 
people there; but that will beiun. And 
I've really no one else to go with. Ted 
is engeged, an’ you know how I bate go- 
ing slone.’’ 

“My dear girl, why in the world didn’t 
you say s at once?’ said Kadaile. ‘I'd 
have said yea, if Mra. Giflord had been 
your discharged conk. Of course I'll take 
you: Whe» sbali I call? And may I 
bring you your flowers?’ 

Mabei lu ked at bim 
amiled. 

“Ho anxiousto make itup?’’ she queried, 
“Yes, you may bring tbe fluwers if you 
won't spend a fortune on them. It was ail 
my fault, Derek, rousing you upon one of 
your weak points Can't you come to 
dinner T"’ 

“I wieh | couid—I asked some fellows 
to dinner. I'll call--when? Half past 
ten?’ He rove and crossed over to her, 
and took ber hand. ‘1 must be off now; 
and I dure say you have had enough of 
me (iood-bye! Tell Ted I'll take care of 
you.” 

“You always do that,” she said. ‘“Hailf- 
pet ten, or even later will do, Mra, Gif- 
ford lives in Montague Ntreet.”’ 

Esdaile bowed, and promised to be punc- 
tual. He would rather not bave gone; but 
he was aiways giad to please Mabel Wind- 
bam, and it would not be necessary to cul- 
tivate Mre. (iifford because he went to her 
house once. He anticipated a dull affair, 
and bis surmises received confirmation 
when be and Lis companion ascended the 
atairs and entered the drawing rooms 
The piace was filled with a decidedly 
mized asseumbiage; and, as Kedaile and 
Lady Wyvdbam made their way through 
the groups, the young man glanced dubi 
ously atthe pretty face at bis side. 

‘That's where the fua comes in,’’ she 
whispered. ‘I like Bobemia.” 

‘So do 1—the real thing,” be answered. 
“There is Mra Gifford. How handsome 
she looks in evening dress !"’ 

“Very quiet and charming,’ remarked 
lady Wyndham, critically examining the 
delicate silk worn by the hostess, who, 
catching sight of the newcomers, moved 
towards them. 

“How do you do, dear lady Wynd- 
bam ?"’ she exclaimed, shaking bands cor 
dially. “Mr. Eeadaie, I'm delighted to see 
you! I hardly thougbt | should bave had 
the pleasure.”’ 

“The pieasure is mine,’’ said Eadaile, 
bowing over ber shapely hand. 

It was bis own fault if he was not satis- 
fied with Mra. Gifford; she had left bir in 
no doubt of his welcome, and she was 
certainly a handsome and attractive wo- 
man, with bright black eyes and glossy 
halr. 

She had a quick pieasant smile, and she 
talked with more animation than wost of 
the people whom Eedaile was in the habit 
of meeting. 

“Are you musical, Mr. 
quired Blanche (Gifford. 
Windbam is.”’ 

“He's quite a fanatic,’’ deciared her lady- 
ship. 

“i think that isa virtue,’’ said Esdaile. 
“I plead guilty with a light beart.”’ 

Lady Wyndham was st this point ac 
costed by a friend, and Esdaile resigned 
ber. 

“I’m afraid, then, you’ve miased « 
treat,” said Mre. Gifford, smiling. ‘Mon- 
sieur Deilard, the French pianist, has been 


softiy, and he 


Eadaile?’’ in- 
“Il know Lady 


playing.’ 

“Bat I dare say he will play again,”’ re 
turned Eedai He drew forward some 
hairs, and, as he and Mra Gifford eat 
down, he began chatting the veual eo lety 
nothings; be thought they would please 


his bostess more than anything elise. He 


| trembled for 
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was amused by the air with which she bad 
mentioned the French pianist, and he 
the rest of the music. If 
Mabel would only want togo home early! 

But suddenly he beard a voice from the 
adjoining room that made bim turn bis 
head quickly, with s warm flush on his 
cheeks and alight in bie eyes. It wasa 
woman’s voice, rich, full, sympathetic, 
the notes ringing out as if to sing were in- 
finite joy to the singer. 

“Who is that?” inquired Esdaile under 
his breath. 

Mrs. Gifford looked at him with a cov- 
ertsmile He must know who it was; be 
had evidently some reason for assuming 
ignorance. 

“Haeven’t you beard her before ?’’ she 
asked, in an incredulous tone. 

“What e detestable woman!" thought 
the young man patientiy. “And whata 
fool | am to bave been taken by surprise! | 
No,” be replied aloud; “the voice is quite 
strange tome. Will you kindly enlighten 
mer’ 

‘tbe is a professional,’’ said Mrs. (iifford 
disparaging|ly. 

“Ob, yes!’’ Kxdaiie said, with a smile. 

“That is easily perceived, is it not?’ 
said Blanebe, taking ber cue readily. ‘1 | 
believ ») she is still studying—a Miss Mau- 
tray—I forget who mentioned ber to we. 
Would you care to come into the other 
room? I am giad you are picased with 
my singer !”’ 

Esdaile gave ber bis arm, and they | 
passed slowly into the smaller drawing- 
room. He was ans ous to see the pos 
sessor of a voice that aad so thrilled bim. | 
She would be young—one could be sure of | 
that; but sbe would probably be disap- 
pointing in other ways—peopie so rarely 
had more than one gift. 

He could not gratify his curiosity for 
sorne minutes; a phalanx of men and wo- 
men blocked the doorway, and no further 
progress could be made. Evsdaile waited 
impatiently and talked to Mrs. Gifford 





until somebody moved; then his desire | 
was gratified. 
Disappointing! The singer was like a 


fairy princess. She had just risen from 
the piano, and one hand iay upon it while 
she replied to a compliment, a smile on 
her lovely mobile lips. 

Suddenly she raised ndr eyes, and Es- 
dalle noted that they we-e dark velvety- 
brown, in striking contrast to the gold of 
her bair. She wasatail siender young 
girl, ina black dress of a soft silkiy ma- | 
terial, with cream colored lace round the 
square cut neck and falling over her beau- 
tiful shapely arms. 

Esdaiile did not realize how intently he 
was looking at ber until be was recalied 
to the present by the consciousness that | 
Mrs. Gifford was looking wooderingly at | 
bim. 

“You are impreseed,’’ she said, smiling, 
as his eyes fell. 

**Will you introduce me ?’’ he pleaded 

“Oh, certainly! 1 believe you are very | 
much in professional society, are you not? 
This young lady, | suppose, will go into 
the concert room ?"’ 

‘She ought with so divine a voice,’’ said 
Esdaile. Two thoughts flashed through 
hie mind—he was giad he had come, and 
Mre. Gifford’s reference to the concert 
room was exceedingly distasteful. 

“Here she is,” Mra Gifford was saying, 
as (he group around the plano dispersed, 
and Derek Esdaile was staiding before 
the fairy princess. with a bumage iu bis 
heart and a throbbing of bis pulses be bad 
never felt im the presence of any otber | 
woman. 








CHAPTER III. 


64 ISS MAUBRAY,” said Mra. Gilf- 

M ord “lam told that Mr. Esdaile 

is a musicai fanatic; and no doubt 

he would be happy to have you sing the 
whole evening.”’ 

She went away to speak to someone else, . 
and Esdaile said, with an unconsciousiy 
soft intonation :— 

“There is no doubt of my happiness; | | 
am very doubtful about yours.” 

She glanced up at him, with a smile that | 
was as charming as her voice. 

‘*] dare say you would get tired sooner | 
than | should,’’ she replied. 

“On, no!’ deciared Esdaiie, hastily, and 
80 earnestiy that he startied himself. “One 
doesn’t hear a voice like youre every day. 
I can’t tell you the deep pleasure you have 
given me.’’ 





“You are very kind,’’ she said simply 

tis so much easier to sing to real lovers 
f muaek But you did m Ke@the song, 
did you? 

“] am afraid | wasn’t quite able to 
judge. Thatis no fMattery indeed !"—as 
she looked upat him archly. “I was / 


| Esdaile, laugbing. 
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epell-bound by the voice. You will sing 
again 7’ 

‘““Yea—I shall be sure to sing again,” 
the girl answered, with a smile that trou- 
bied bim. 

Bound to do as she was asked, hired at 
so much for so many songs! Noone was 
taking much notice of ber. If she had had 
a great name, the idiots would have been 
crowding around her; but they could not 
recognize a glorious gift till they were told 
it was there. While these bitter thoughts 
possessed him, Esdaile said— 

“(May I take you to the tea-room ?” 

“No, thanks,” she 

“Perhaps you will sit bere, then ?”’ be 
suggested, leading ber to an unoccupied 
lounge. 

As they sat down she wondered whether 
Mrs. Gifford would like this very band- 
some guest to be dancing attendance upon 
the professions! singer—for, though she 


_ had been treated by that lady with much 
| consideration, sbe had been made to feel 


what her position really was, and that she 
was not on the same footing as the other 
guests. 

Yet it would bave been very easy to 
bave simply introduced Mr. Esdaiie, si- 
lowed time for the usual compliments, and 
then have left the singer to herself or to 
some one else. Before she had thought 
this out clearly the young man by her side 
was asking ber some question which 
caused them to plunge intoa musical chat. 

It was delightful to watch her animated 
face, the lips that quivered with feeling, 
the dark eyes that were raised so frankly 
to his face; it was delightful, too, to rouse 
her ready enthusiasm. 

Unlike many professionals, she was cul. 
tured, and she did not talk of herself. 
More than once, when he tried to divert 
the conversation into a personal channel, 
she baffled him quietly. 

This put bim on his mettle, and he re- 
solved that the next time he zaw her he 
would make her talk of herself; now he 
must think of her and not monopolise 
her. 

Presently Monsieur Deliard came to the 
piano, and the people drifted into the 
room. 

‘*Do you want to listen?’ said Esdaile 
in a low tone to bis companion. “I’m sure 
you don’t, and you must want some tea.”’ 

“I shali have to sing so soon,”’ she said. 

“There is time, Dellard never plays 
short pieces. I wish he would; there 
would be s0 much less of purgatory. 1’ll 
bring you up again in time to sing.” 

Sbe yielded, and Esdaile ! ad a few more 
minutes in paradise. Then be heard her 
sing again. He stood spart drinking deep 
draugbts of delight as he listened to the 
fresh exquisite voice. When the song was 
finished be roused himevif with a sigh,and 
went heroically to look for Lady Wynd- 
ham. He found her, for a wonder, sicting 


| alone 


“What!” he exclaimed, in surprise; “no 
attendant cavalier ?”’ 

“It’s quite a new experience,” she re- 
plied, laugbing. “Well, are you very 
bored ?”’ 

“Ob, no!” said Esdaile easily. “In fact 
I’ve been listening to the loveliest voice I 
ever heard.’”’ 

“So bave I—at least, just now I was 
down in the tea room with some bores of 
people I couldn’t escare from; but I heard 
the first song. Who is the singer? I 
couldn't see her,”’ 

**l’ve been introduced to her; we’ ve been 
having an interchange of views on music. 
Sie seems to be just beginning her career, 
poor child !”’ 

“Is she very young? And why is she 
poor ?” 

“A slip of a girl—not more than eigh- 
teen, | should say. You know I hate to 
see such young things battling for them- 
selves; they ought to be sheltered. Life is 
bard enough+for a man if be is poor; but a 


| girl——” 


‘So it is; but with a voice like that the 
way ought to be fairly smooth for her. Is 


_she pretty? I’ve noticed you men don’t 
| have these qualms of pity over the piain 


giris.’’ 

“That's awfuily bar’ on us!” exclaimed 
“Come with me and 
judge for yourself. I dare say we can find 
her. You are not like Mia Gifford, who 
in ber heart was, | think, surprised that I 
asked for an introduction toa poor pro- 


| feesional.’’ 


Mabel rose willingly; but the singer 
could not be found, and Lady Wyndham 


waaoted to go home. Esdaile however. 
waiting while her iadysbip put on her 
wraps, saw Miss Maubray come into the 
room. He could say “Good night” to her, 
then; be need not go without snother | 


g\im pee of those dark eyea 








ee 


tie band in his fora moment, bis beart 
throbbing. 

While walking bome he wondered how 
he was to see again a giri so far 
from bim in social position. If be depend. 
ed upon chance, he might not meet her jor 
yeare; but he was not one to wait for 
chances—be made opportunities, 

He could not quite see his way ciear yet: 
and, enthralled as he had been in her 
presence, he could not yet calmly arrange 
any pian for the future, 

He suppoesd he must keep in touch with 
Mrs. Gifford, though farther acquaint. 
ance with that lady had not altered bis 
opinion of her. She wanted to get into 
society, and would be gied to attach ber. 
self to him on any plea. 

Though be disliked the idea of making 
an ally of ber, he did not sbrink from «‘o 
ing so. What he hated moet was her mak- 
ing a tool of Teresa Maubray to gratify 
her contemptible ambition. Mabel wouid 
laugh at him, but be did not care much 
for that. 

The next day he could not rest without 
making some effort to ensure another 
meeting with Miss Maubray, for her sweet 
face haunted him. If he could see Mrs. 
Gifford, she might belp him. He went to 
the Park at the fashionabie hour, feeling 
sure that she would be there; and he was 
not disappointed. 

He soon discerned her leaning beck in 
her carriage and surveying the well- 
dressed thromg with critical eyes She 
saw Eesdaile almost at the same time as he 
saw her, and he raised hs hat and 
siackened his pace, feeling sure that she 
would take advantage of his doing so. He 
was confident that she would be eager tw 
be seen speaking toarich man of bigh 
social position. 

Mrs. Gifford greeted him with a charm- 
ing smile, and they shook hands and 
talked for five minutes about the incidents 
of the preceding night, about a rather 
startling robbery, about the beautiful 
singer—or, rather, Mrs. Gifford talked 
about her. Esdaile never mentioned 
Teresa’s name. 

“You'll come to my ‘evenings’ some 
times ?’’ she said. “1 have them every 
fortnight pow the season bas commenced, 
and I’m ‘at bome’ on Wednesdays. Do 
you know you are not the only person 
who was charmed by my ‘find’? Poor 
girl! Wouldn’t it be nice todo something 
to help her? I must turn it over in my 
mind. You will come when you beve 
time, Mr. Esdaile?”’ 

“Assuredly I will,’ declared Esdaile 

Mrs. Gifford’s carriage was driven on, 
and peopie’s tongues were set wagging 
freely. Did Esdaile know Mra Gifford? 

He was said to be so very fastidicus; and 
some people did not care for her—indeed 
she was nobody in particular. Perbaps 
she was amusing; men liked going where 
they were amused and were made a great 
fuss of. 

As she drove home Mra. Gifford said to 
herse! f— 

“You can always get ata man through 
a woman. 
stands, though I think Esdaile does in bis 
way.’”’ 





CHAPTER IV. 


\SDAILE did not fail to put in an 8p 
pearance at Mre. Gifford’s 
Wednesday afternoon. He was 'n 

an enchanted palace. He did not like the 
people and the surroundings; but what 
did it matter when that rich pathetic voice 
was filliug the room ? 

He went up quietly to Miss Maubray 
when the song was finished; and, as sb« 
glanced up and saw him, an ex pression 0 
relief and unmistakable pleasu:é lighted 
up her face. This welcume set bis pul 
beating quickly, and be held ber havd 
without caring to speak. Presenty \§ 
said—he did not know how softiy— ‘ 

“} am so glad to see you again r . 

“] did not expect to see you here, 
rejoined arcbly. 

“Why ?” he asked. 

He hed recovered bis self- possession b 
this time, and placed a cbair tor ber. Si 
ting by her side and bending towards ber 
he said— 

“Won’t you tell me why you are eur 
prised ?”’ 

She laughed and 

“You forget why I am here, 

“Pardon me—I do not,” be answer 


ied 


eb 


shook her head. 
* she sald 


“You are very scrupulous oF prudent 
but you know I am secrecy itself a 

“I am sure of that. Stili you De® - 7 
cient knowledge vf human pature”5™ 

| my reason,” said the girl.” — 
“That appeals to my vanity, and soo ' 


intended effeet of silencing ™°— 


‘Good night !’’ he said, holding ber lit-' point, at any rate. On another may i 


It doesn’t matter if he under- & 
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permitted to speak and to compliment 
your” 

“The song ?”’ 

“No—the season.”’ 

She biushbed—a gir!’s flash of unaffected 
pleasure. 

“It's so kind of you,” she began, raising 
her earnest eyes—“‘you, a musician!” 

“Kind to be pleased? I can’t help it.” 

She was not used to thie enthusiastic 
praise; she knew she was gifted, but peo- 
ple bad not found it out yet. This man 
had, apd be understood music; praise 
from bim was therefore precious, a help, 
an encouragement. There was something 
however, in his manner or tone, or both, 
that made it difficult to answer him. 

“] think,” she said, in a low tone, “peo- 
ple such as those who are here do not care 
much for any music.” 

“And you do not care to sing to them ?’’ 
queried Esdaile. 

“No—not much,” she admitted. 

“Don’t 1 makeany difference ?’ inquired 
Esdaile lightly. ‘You know you have at 
least one appreciative listener; you can 
think of that when you get disheartened 
with the unappreciative crowd.”’ 

She glanced up from beneath her long 
dark lashes, wondering whether he was 
really in earnest, She knew she would 
think of him during the next song. 

“Are you doubtful of my sincerity ?”’ he 
asked, smiling. ‘I meant all I said.” 

“I think I was a little uncertain,” she re- 
plied, turniug her eyes gravely from hia 
It occurred to her that they had better 
leave ti.is quiet secluded nook; she did not 
want Mrs. Gifford to say this valued guest 
was being kept from the rest of the com- 
pavy. But, when she rose from her chair 
to move away, Esdaile interposed swiftly. 

“You are not going——” He had almost 
said, ‘to leave me.” “Stay a little while 
longer !’’ he pleaded, in a low tone, laying 
bis band upon her arm. 

“You know we are the only musical 
people in the room; we must be the best 
companions for each other. So you are 
surprised tbat I came here,’ he went on, 
as ehe yielded to his touch, feeling some 
what bewildered. 

“By the-bye, I came with a friend of 
mine the otber night, and I wanted to in- 
troduce you to her, but you were nowhere 
to be seen. I was afraid I should miss 
saying ‘Good night.’’’ 

A faint flush suffused the girl’s face. 
Why did he talk to ber thus? Why al 
jude to that “Good night’’ of his? There 
was the same intonation in his voice now. 
Sbe was relieved when she saw their 
bostess coming towards them. Bat Mra. 
Giflord’s smilé and apology were discon- 
certing. 

‘So sorry to interrupt you,’’ she said; 
“but every one is wisbing to bear you 
again. Anytbing you like! Ob, there is 
a newoomer; pray excuse me!’’ 

Mrs, Gifford went to meet the fresh arri- 
val,and Esdsile led the young singer to 
the piano. Teresa Maubray thought of 
him asa matter of course when she sat 
down to the piano, though he bad already 
left her. 

The people were crusbing forward as if 
they wanted to listen, but, instead of lis- 
tening, were talking. She sang for bim— 
tohim, She forgot her irritation at the 
buaz of talk; forgot slmost the presence of 
the talkers, 

After singing her song she bowed and 


smiled, and everyone murmured thanks; | 


bat sbe did not care for their praise; she 
wanted to know if Esdaile had been 
pleased, if be thought she had done well, 
and she looked about for bim wistfully as 
she left the piano. 

He was not far off, leaning against the 
lintel of a door, talking toa lady sitting 
close by. But, as if he felt that look of 
Teresa's, he raised his head, and their eyes 


met Hie smile brought the blood to her | 


cheeks and set her nerves quivering. 
“Stupid, stupid ] am!” she kept saying 
to herself, angry to be so disturbed, angry 


with Esdaile. He had no right—hbe was | 


who care nothing for me nor | | 
| attee, OS ad | pot have gone so far with a girl of his own 


ouly amusing himeeif. Ob, but how kind 
be had been ! 

‘Miss Maubray !’’ 

It was Mra. Gifford who spoke. 

The girl started, and turned to the 
speaker. 

“I’m sorry 1 startled you,” ssid Mra. 
G'flord, laughing. “I don’t wish you to 
sing—you have done enough. I| shouid 
like a littie chat with you when every one 
is gone. You are pot in a hurry? 
“Not at all. I shall be very ple sed 
replied Teresa Mrs. Gifford spoke s 
Zindly that the girl thought her first im 
pressions of her patroness had been un- 
just. Esdaile however came up just then 
and dispelled these thoughts. 

He did not say :nuch to her, only that 
be was sorry he was obliged to go; but he 


| held her hand the while in a soft pressure. 
What was the use of her calling herseif 
foolish and him a careless trifier with a 
pretty girl? She beld her breath, and 
there was such a subtie and exquisiie 
feeling in her heart that she scarcely dared 
raise her eyes 

When he loosed her hand and said 
“Good-bye” lingeringly, her lips parted 
in a slight smile—ber only answer. She 
was afraid to speak, afraid to let him hear 
her voice. She wanted him to go—to 
Stay. Ah, he bad gone, and the room was 
a blank ! 

She sat waiting until the last of the 
guests had departed. What could Mra 
Gifford want with her? Was it merely, 
as she said, achat? Teresa had not much 
time to waste; but it would not be wise to 
dispiease Mra. Gifford. 

Blanche came up to the girl presently 
and sank into a chair. 

“Dear me—the claims of society—how 
turing they are!’ she exclaimed. “Take 
off your hat, my dear. | hope you have 
not been very duli!"’ 

“Ob, no; it has been a very pleasant 
afternoon !"’ said the girl, with her sweet 
bright smile. 

Bianche’s eyes rested kindly upon the 
yourg face. 

“I'm glap you enjoyed it,’’ she said; ‘‘but 
I dare say you area littie tired. I’m sure 
I’m immensely obliged to you for your 
songe—they were quite an attraction. 
Well, my dear Miss Maubray, | want to 
have a serious talk with you.” 

“If I can sesist you in any way—do any- 
thing for you-1 shali ve so pleased!” 
said Teresa. 

Again Blanche Gifford looked keenly 
and scrutinisingly at the girl. 

“I wonder if you really would?” she 
said. “I fancy you are not spoiled yet. 
But you bave hada hard life—haven’t 
you?” 

“It bas not been easy,’’ replied Teresa, 
reservedily but brightly. 

“Do you mind telling me? You won't 
thing me inquisitive, will you ?’”’ said Mra. 
Gifford, with a manner which explained 
Lady Windham’s epitbet of “charming.” 
“I’m rather a lonely woman. I am inter- 
ested in a life like yours. Have you no 
relatives, my dear? Do you live alone?”’ 

“I have no near relatives, Mrs. Gifford. 
1 don’t live exactly alone—that is to say, I 
board in a house where they take only art 
students. I’m very comfortable there; 
and some of the giris are nice.”’ 

‘“‘And—and—forgive me— you have sufli 
cient?’ 

“In means? Oh, yes—enough to pay 
for wy studies and do very fairly. My 
father was an Indian cficer, and I havea 


singing-master is very kind—he is taking 
me at reduced terms. He says ! shal! do 
bim credit when ! come out; but I think 
really it is mostly kindness. So you see, 
Mrs. Gifford, I don’t do badly; some of the 
giris are worse off.” 

‘Still it is a hard life; and are you not 
making the best of it ?”’ 

Teresa laughed and flushed. She was 
| not going to acknowledge that ber pupils 
| paid low fees and did not increase in num- 
bers, or that her singing engagements were 
| few and far between. 

“You wouldno’t bave me posé as a mar- 
| tyr, would you ?” she said lightly. 
“[ think you are very brave. You are 
| so young, and quite alone—no father or 
mother—no friends. A young girl ought 





“Bat if she hasn’t got them, Mrs, (iif- 
ford, it ia only folly to cry for the moon.” 

“We may want the moon nevertheless,’’ 
rejoined Blanche gently. 

“Yea,” admitted Teresa, touched by the 
kindpess of her hostess’ manner; then she 
was silent. She had always wanted the 
mmo0op. - 

“I, like you,” said Mrs. Gifford, “have 
no ties. I am a widow, as you know. | 
never bad children. I have only distant 





for them. 

“] bave been wondering if you and I 
couldn’t manage to bea little bappier by 
| mutual aid—that is, you come and live 
| bere with me, be my companion and 
friend— pursuing your studies, of course, 
with the same aim—the concert-room, | 


presume ?’’ 

“You are very good,”’ the girl taltered, 
startied at such an offer 

“Wa ny ear said BRianche, eu y 

iv wal ne [ning 

But I have re to say You w i be 
perfectly free to make your own engage 
ments, relieved trom the expense of board 
and lodging. It is best to be frank, isn’t 


it? You would have the advantage of the 
society 1 bave around me, people with 








pension; then I teach and do a little sing- | 
ing at parties—as here, for instance. My | 
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whom I could advance your interests 
Now you want to know the return for all 
this?” 

“You have seen me but two or three 
times,” demurred Teresa. ‘‘] may be 
quite different trom what you think me— 
not easy to live with The only retarn ! 
could give would be to make life pleasant- 
er to you—be a companion—and hold my- 
self at your service, hei ping to entertain 
your guesta. Am I right?” 

“Yea. Does the idea seem to you objec- 
tionabie ?"’ 

“I can’t tell,” said the girl frankly; ‘‘it 
bas its pros and cons, and I should like 
time to think over them. lam grateful 
for your good opinion of me My doubt 
je—you must pardon me if I speak plainly 
—whetber your just claims on me would 
not clash with the perfect freedom I must 
have.” 

“They would not be claima,” interposed 
Blanche. ‘i should wish us to live as two 
friends who assist each otber. | have 
taken a fancy to you, Teresa; | think we 
should get on very well. And you on your 
side must not overiook the worldly ad van- 
tages of my offer. There were people here 
only to day who have interest in the musi- 
cal world, Lady Windham kaows me,” 

The girl raised ber head quietly. 

“Lady Wyndham!" she exclaimed. 
“Mr. Eedaile said he wanted to present 
me to ber.’’ 

“I hope be will, You must consider 
whether you can ever make such valuable 
friends living by yourself. A young beau- 
tiful girl ie very much hampered.”’ 

*“*] have thought of all that often,”’ said 
Teresa, in a lowtone “I know bow dil- 
ficult it is for a woman in my position to 
get on, whatever her gifta may be. She 
bas few opportunities of making friends.”’ 

Nhe paused, expecting Mra. Gifford to 
continue the conversation; bat that lady 
sat in a thoughtful attitude, as if she in 
her turn waited for her companion to 
speak. 

To Teresa the inducement, vague and 
fascinating, was raising Mrs. Giifford’s sug- 
gestion above the pianeof an ordinary ar- 
rangement for mutual advantage. 

“| should like to think over it,’’ she 
said. 

“I thought you were making up your 
mind,” returned Blanche, in a tone of 
gentie surprise. “Do you want 80 much 
time? Couldn't we try it, at least? Come 
and eit by me.” 

Teresa obeyed. Asshe sat down Mra, 
Gifford took the girl's band in hersa—the 
hand Kedaile bad clasped not an hour 
since. Hot tears filledthe young singer's 
downcast eyes—she did not know why, 
only that her heart ached. 

“My dear child,” said Mra Gifford 
softly, “don’t you think you would be 


| happy here? Your life would be so much 


brighter than it can possibiy be now; and, 
if you don’t like it, or if I don’t—weil, we 
ean part, and part friends. There will be 
no barm done, I! should so love to have 
you! Say you will come.”’ 

She was clasping the littie hand closer; 
and Teresa forced back her tears and bit 
her lip. Why should she not believe that 
Mra. Gifford would be a good friend? And, 


| if she were not, they could easily part. 


ea bome and pleasures—and love.” | 
a : | something she could never recall. It was 


W hy sbould she not deeide at once? 

“] will come,” she said, vending ber 
head. 

“You dear, dear child! Let me kiss 
you!” exclaimed Bianche joyfully. 

Teresa submitted to the kiss, and 
suiled: but she was ta a maze, and felt as 
if she had given up something—done 


a relief when night came and she was 
done. 

What bad she done? This dear student 
life, with iw poverty and its struggies— 
was thie te betheendof it? How absurd 
sbe bad been that afternoon to lose ber 
head at the sound of just a few kind words 
and a show of interest, to think seriously 


‘of a clasp of the hand and a half-whis- 


pered ‘(jood bye’’! 
Of course it was nothing, and be would 


social standing. Bat now she was more 
on his level. Sle sprang to ber feet with 


flashing eyes. 





Now he must treat her punpotiiioualy. 
She wae clad she bad consented to go. The 
next time she saw bim she should have no 
fear—abe would show him But, after 
all, what bad he done? 

‘Poor little girl!’ said Mra. Gifford that 
same night But she w be much hap 
pier ian ng be a kindness 
and myself to ahe ad aug x 
* a hee » a 

TO BB CONTINUE 


> 


A MAN who la nol abie  makea bow to! 
bis own conscience every worning is 
hardly in a condition to respectfully salute 


the world at any otLer time of the day. 


Bric-a-Brac. 





Tus Turtie —Formerly the turtie was 
taken by means of harpoons or spears; 
but this process injured the creature It 
is now taken in nets or captured upon the 
beach. Certain fishermen prefer to dive 
and take the animal by band, but when 
the reptile ie powerful thie ise not sccom- 
Plished without some difficuity. 

Rica. —Rice ie the obief food of the 
Japanese, but it is normally dearer than 
the other osreals. Hence, save in the 
towns and in the homes of well-to-do peo 
ple, it ia customary to mix it with barley 
or rye In some localities indeed the 
peasantry eat is only at exceptional times; 
ordinarily they content themeeives with 
bariey or rye. 

Dassen in Paran —It is eaid that 
Japanese soldiers are being dressed in 
paper ciothing. Their shirts and trousers 
are all composed of speciaily-prepared 
paper, of a yellowiah color, They are 
bound with linen binding, and are pariy 
pasted together and partly sewn with a 
machine. The soldiers are said to prefer 
paper clothing to any other. When the 
clothes, which are very durable, are worn 
out, they are simply thrown away and 
replaced by new ones. 

To Macs Tue Laven —Some of the 
superstitions of the Chinese haves hu- 
morous tarp. They heave an impression 
that when there isa long drought it Is be- 
cause the gods are either angry or in a bad 
mood, so they dress a dog ia & comical way 
and lead him through the streeta. Ali the 
peopie laugh, and it is supposed that the 
g0ds8 cannot heip laughing too. After that, 
no matter how long after, it ie sure to rain, 
and this proves that the Caoinese theory is 
correct. 

Sripers Lixs Music.—Oa one oocasion, 
says a naturalist, “I noticed «a spider 
which had ewung down from the oeiling 
ofa churoh and hung suspended just 
above the organist’s hands. The organist 
iuformed me that he hed sepeatediy no- 
ticed that spiders were affected by music. 
Some days alterwarda, while seated at the 
organ, | observed the same spider. Nev- 
eral times | drove it away aud enticed it 
back by placing alternately suft andante 
and loud bravura selectioes. During a 
recent concert of Leipsica spider was seen 
to descend from one of the chandeliers 
while a violin solo was being piayed, but 
as s00n af the orchestra began to sound it 
quickly ran beck again. bi 

Sensitive PLaNntTs.—Theesensitive pliant, 
which is such a delicate house ornament 
with us, fairly enamels the earth in Usy- 
lon, growing wild from Adam's Peak to 
Point de Galle, multiplying its dainty, 
bell-like pink blossoms, mingled with the 
delicate, feathery acacia. ‘(irowing so ex- 
posed and in weed-like abundance, it is 
natural to suppose that it would become 
hardened, as it were, to rough useage; but 
it is not #0, an it retains all ite native prop- 
erties in exaggerated form, if possibie. 
Our puny little hothouse specimens are 
not more delicate or sensitive to the hu- 
man touch than ts this Ceylon mimoss. 
It is the most impressionabie of all known 
planta, and is appropriately named. Ouri- 
ous experiments prove thia. If a person 
will fix his eyes upon a special branch 
and slowly approach it, the pliant is seen 
gradually to wilt and shrink within iteseif, 
as it were, be/ore it is touched by the ot» 
server's hand. It isendowed with an in- 
explicable intelligence or instinct, and 
what appears to be a dread as regards 
rude contact with human oeings. 


Hence THE Lovins Cur —The best ac- 
count of the origin of the loving cup is 
that given by the late Lord Lyons, form- 
erly an ambassador in Paria. According 
to bis narrative, King Henry of Navarre 
whéle hunting became separated from his 





| 


companions, and, feeling thirsty, called at 
a wayside inn fur a cup of wine. The 
serving maid, on banding it to him as he 
sat on horseback, Deglected to present the 
bandie. Some wine was spilled over, and 
his mejoaty’s white gaunticte were soiled. 
While riding home the king bethcught 


| him that atwohandied cup would prevent 


« recurrence of this, so hie majesty bad «a 
two-handied cup made at the royal pottery 


and sent it to theina. Un his next visit 
| he called again for wine, when Ww his as 
tonpishment the maid (having received in 
strue ne from her mietress to be very 
arefu f the Kipg 6 cufy presen led u 
ng y eact f ite handies + 

ce the happy idea struck the hing of a 

af with three handies, which was 
promptly ected upon, as his majesty 


| quaintiy remarked, ‘Surely out of three 
| bandiles 1 shall ve abie tw get one! 








THE LAST. 
nYiiw 
A man with poet's heart and head, 
In tender, fowitng verse, has sald ; 


“Of all aad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: ‘lt mignt have been.’”’ 





But tn this varying world one finds, 

There are many men of many minda; 

And the saddest words 'nong the legions vast- 
To me, are these two words: “The Last.” 


The last hand shake of « friend long tried, 
The loved and lost, that have left our side; 
The last sweet smile; the last salt tear, 

From the lips, the eyes, that we held so dear. 


The inst ead look at the homestead oid, 

At the dear old house, that has just been sold; 
The last farewell to the little spring; 

The wales, and each dear familiar thing. 


The inet ofa soul tnepiring dream, 

That broaght ux hope, liken heavenly gleam, 
The inet sweet strains from an anthem grand; 
The last adieu to one's native land. 

The last «ad view of the setting sun 

When death t* near, and our work is done; 


The last of life, the last of earth, 
As we enter Into the heavenly birth 
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‘OGLORY'S LOVERA,” 


“AN ARCH-IMPOSTOR,’’ 


“HUBH ED 
uP!" “a LOVER FROM OVER 


THE SKA," ETO.” 





CHAPTER XV.—(ConTINUBD. ) 


re W HOM else bave we to consider ?’ 
he asked, with surprise. 

“The world — your world— 
which would look down upon one ao lowly 
born, so humble tn position, as Jessa. Nhe 
isthe daughter of aself-made man; and 
the world bas little but contempt for such 
as weare. Butenough, Lord Kavenhurst. 
I have explained tbe reason for my refusal 
to my daughter——”’ 

“And she? Jess, speak to me! Say that 
you—you do not agree to this!’ 

Jess turned her face and looked at bim; a 
look of love, grief, despair commingled. 

Ho looked at her with amazement and 
incredulity. He could not believe that 
she would even hesitate, 

“My daughter has made her decision. If 
abe obeyed the impulse of her own heart, 
abe might listen to you; but she has to 
choose between the father whom she loves, 
who lives only for her, who would die to 
ensure ber heppinessa, and a gentleman 
who is littie mo 6 than a stranger to her.”’ 

“Jens! What do you say! Think!’ said 
Bruce, and be went upto her and took 
her hand; holding it so tightly that he al- 
moat hurt her. 

“Jess, you—you cannot mean to throw 
me over; to cast me off like this! Why, 
only afew hours ago, you—you told me 
that you loved me Yes loved me! Yon 
promised to be my wife! You know that 
lam not worthy of you—your father’s 
right enough in that. 

“But you knew it! Jess, my life began 
afresh from the day 1 began to love you! 
1 swear that all the past is done with! It 
has been bad and vlack enough, 1 grant; 
but itis done with. I swear it. 

*“Jeas, you will not desert me, leave me 
Your fatber is bard and unjust! It is ali—! 
1 beg your par on, but I must speak out— 
itis all nonsenee, what be has said about 
the difference in our rank. I explained all 
that to you there, by the river. Ob, Jess, 
look at me!’’ for she bad turned her face 
away, as if she could not bear the ardent, 
imploring gaze, 

“Lat your heart speak out. Jess. Tell 
him, dearest, that 1 love you truly and 
eternally; tell him that be cannot divide 
us in this cold-blooded way !’ 

She tried to speak, but could not; and 
Mr. Newton’s stern voice broke in— 

“Choose between us,” he said, grimly. 
*““hoose once and for all; I will never con- 
sent, never. If you take him, you lose me 
—your father; choose !’’ 

With a cry, Jess turned and looked from 
one to the other, inan agony of tortured 
love. It wasasif each were tugging at 
her beart strings, and in different direct- 
ions. 

‘Oh, what shall Ido; what shall 1 dor” 





broke from her white, quivering lips. 
‘Choose me, dearest !'’ Bruce said hoarse | 
ly. He is your father, yes; but he cannot 
love you better than | do; uo, not haif so 
well; or he would not step in between us 
and ruin your happiness like thie. Jeas, 
that | leve you You 
ve Wii 


you nnow know 


that my last for my life——" 
Mr. Newton laughed barshly, and Brace 
turned upon him, almost savagely. 


“Did you not love your wife, that you | 


laugh me toescorn in this way?” he de 
manded. 

Mr. Newton went white. 

“Yes! he said. ‘So well thet! will not 
stand by and see ber child wedded to wis- 
ery without making an effort to save her. 
Choose, Jesa.”’ 

Both men waited for her tospeak. The 
gaudy, costly clock on the manteishelf 
ticked, as ifin derision of these three, pas 
sionate mortals; the sun poured into the 
room and fell full npon Jess’ white face. 

She looked from oneto the other, put 
one hand on her father’s arm, then, with 
a gesture of despair, beld out her otber 
hand to Bruce. 

“I —I cannot leave him!" she said; “be 
is my father. Wait! I—I love you, Bruce. 
Ab, you know that, do you not? Butl 
cannot choose you and desert him! He is 
my father; be has loved me ever since—he 
is my father, my father! Good-bye,’ there 
were no tears in her eyes, and yet her 
voice was choked, as if with soba, 

*“Don’t—don’t think me cold-hearted; 
don’t think badly of me, Bruce. Ob, my 
dearest,”” she drew his hand up to her 
cheek and held them there fora moment, 
then put them away frow her. 

“Try and forget me, Hruce. It was not 
you who were unworthy, butI! Forget 
me, Bruee; and—and’’ —her voice broke, 


and the tears came into her eyes and 
blinded them. 
He stood and looked at her, his face 


white, his brows drawn, his breath coming 
thick and fast. 

“My Cod, this is more than I can bear!’ 
he said, hoarsely. “1 say you shall not 
cast me off! He has no right to torture 
you—me—like this, to condemn us to a life 
of misery. No father hasa right—Jeass, | 
hold you to your promise. I say that you 
shalibe my wife. Take back what you 
have said; take it back, desrest. See, I 
know how hardly you are tried and driven, 
but take it back! | wil! wait—weill, | will 
wait until be bas changed his wind; till he 
has seen for himself that I am not so black 
as he bas painted me; ti!] 1 bave proved 
that I bave changed for the better. Come, 
Jesse; come, my dearest, my darling, be 
merciful to me! Don’t desert me, Jess!” 

She hesitated—a wild hope sprang into 
hia breast—bher eyes seemed drawn to his 
and to chain themselves there, her heed 
dro; ped forward. 

Another moment, and she would have 
fallen into his arms; but, even as he drew 
her towards him, she shrank back, tore 
her bands from his, and with acry of grief 
apd despair, which rang in the ears of 
botb men for—for how long afterwards ?— 
then staggering to her fatber, and fell 
into bis arma. 

He knew by her dead weight what bad 
happened, and when Lord Ravenhurst 
took a step towards them, as if he actu- 
ally intended tearing her from her father’s 
arms, Mr. Newton held up his hand. 

“She has fainted,’’ he said sternly. ‘‘You 
have received your answer, Lord Raven- 
hurst; I must beg of you to leave us.” 

Bruce stood panting, and looked—not at 
him, but at Jess, now happily uncon. 
scious. 

“You have killed her;'’ he said, pas 
sionately. *‘You must be without a heart !’’ 

‘Leave us!’’ said Mr. Newton. 

‘Yes, I will go; but I tell you—you can- 
not expect me to give her up like this, sir! 
1 cannot! I will not! You can see for 
yourself thatshe loves me! You have 
taken her from me for atime, but she will 
come to we again. I will weit—I will. I 
say that she velongs to me; yes, as much 
as she belongs to you!"’ 

Mr. Newton’s eyes blazed, and he point- 
ed to ths door. 

Bruce went up to Jess, took oneof the 
limp, lifeless bands and kissed it; then, 
with a groan, left the room. But at the 
very door be turned and looked back, re- 
peating his desperate assertion— 

‘She belongs to m6; you cannot separate 
us!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


8S Mr. Newton carried Jessio her room, 
A he met Janet, who uttered a cry of 


terror and dismay at sight of the | 


limp, motionless figure. 


“Be silent!’ said Mr. Newton sternly, as | 


Janet cried, “On, my dear mistress, 
me send for a doctor, sir.’”’ 
“No; she will come to presently. There 


Let 


is no need for a doctor. Bring me some 
water and some brandy.”’ 

Together, they brought Jess round; and 
sbe opened ber eyes and drew a long sigh 
Her first words smote her father to the 
heart for they were 

“Bruce, save me! I sbail fail and 
drown! Ther she saw that it was her 


father and not Bruce, and the recent scene, 
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the consciousness that she had lost 
Bruce forever, rushed back upon her, and 
she bid her face in the pillow. 

Mr. Newton sat beside her and held ber 
band. 

‘Leave us,” he said to Janet, and the 
girl, frightened by his stern tone, reluct- 
antly left the room. 

Mr. Newton sat silent He was not 
frightened by Jess’ collapse. He knew 
that love does not kill. “Men have died 
from time to time, and worms bave eaten 
them; but not from love,”’ 

A girl who bas youth and health on her 
side does not die because she is torn from 
her lover, thougb she may be prostrated 
for a time. And Jess had plenty of 
strength and will—he knew that, 


But, though he was assured tbat he was 
acting wisely, that he was working for her 
good, it wasa bad quarter of an hour he 
spent while be sat there and heard her sup- 
pressed sobe. Presently they ceased, and 
she lay quite still. 

“Jess ?'’ he said at last. 

She moved her hand slightly; she could 
not speak as yeu 

“You think I have been cruel, my dear,” 
he said, in a low voice; ‘but, if I have, itis 
that] may save you from yoursel! and 
—him. Jess, you have wade your choice 
finally ?” 

‘“*Yes,”’ she said. ‘‘Don’t talk to me yet, 
father. Let me—liet me think.”’ 

“No, 1 must say what I have to say. 
After this we will not speak of it again; 
will not mention—his name, but go on as 
if nothing had happened. That will be 
best. You will forget, him, Jess ?’’ 


“No,”’ she said with a quiver of ber 
whole frame; “not forget him. Don’t ask 
| too much of me, father. I cannot forget 

bim. I will never see him if 1 can heip it. 
or to speak to him again, but—forget. Ab, 
you dou’t know, don’t understand !”’ 

“Perbape 1 do, better than you think, 
dear. He was silentfor a moment. “I 
don’t ask you to avoid bim, or to refuse to 
speak to bim, Jess,’’ he said; ‘‘that would 
be to render yourself conspicuous, to set 
idle tongues wagging. I am not unjust. 
He bas done nothing criminal in asking 
you to be his wife; and—in short, Jessa, | 
trust you. 

“IT bave never broken my word io my 
life, and—well, you are my daughter. | 
trust you. But the best pian will be to go 
away from here; we will go to London, 
abroad.” 

She shook her head. 

“No, Il should not like tbat,’’ she said, 
wearily. “I am fond of Ravenhurst.”’ 
The very pame ofthe place—his name— 
hurt ber. 

‘*Bes des, he—be will go. He will not 
stay now. I know he dislikes the piace; it 
was only because 1——’’ She broke oft 
with a moan andasob, ‘Ob, tather, lam 
so uphappy ! Oh, if 1 couldonly die!” she 
wai.ed. 

‘Jess !’’ he said, brokenly. ‘You chose 
between us of your own free will. Are you 
going to punish me for doing my best, for 
following the dictates of my conscience, 
my love for you? You cannot change my 
mind, or convince me tbat! bave acted 
wrongly; but—you can break my heart, 
Jess !"’ 

She turned, and put her arm round his 
neck; but no tears came to relieve her. 

“Il will not do that,’’ she said. “] know 
you have acted for the best, father, and I— 
1 will try and bear it. 1 will indeed. Only 
—only you must givemetime. You must 
be patient with me. You see,’”’ piteousiy, 
*“I—I love him so much.” 

Mr. Newton stified a groan. 

“You will get over it, Jess,” he said 
hoarsely. ‘Curse him!’ he broke out, 
with sudden fury. 

“No, don’t curse bim,’’ she pleaded, 
with unnatural caim. ‘He loves me fath- 
| 6r, sud wanted meto be his wife, and | 
_ loved bim. Bat I w try and bear 1t.”’ 


| “If it had only been that other, Frank 
| Forde,” he said regrettully. 

Sbe sbuddered. 

“Don’t speak of any other,even Frank,” 
she said. ‘I sbail never marry now, fath- 
| or, never. The thought of any other man, 
| good and perfect though he may be, makes 
|; me—makes me mad. Itis Bruce or—or 
j 








“For Heaven’s sake don’t 
Bruce!”’ he broke in. 
“I think of him as Bruce,” she said, 


duliy. “Don’t be angry and impatient 


with mé, father. You must bear witb me 
for a time.”’ 


call him 


“Yes, I know,” he said sadly 
alsing her 
him almost pityingly. J 

to pine and wear the wi low, 

dear; you have done what you think is the 


| best, and lam not going to—punisb you ! 


No,’’ she said. head and 


10x King at 
not going 





Go away, now, father,and leave me to 
think over itall. I want to be alone.” 

He leant over her and kissed her. 

“You are ail I have in the world, Jess!’ 
he said. ‘It is because of my love for you 
that I have stepped between you and him. 
Forgive me, and try end think kindly of 
me!” 

She suffered his caress, and fell back on 
the pillows, and he stole from the room. 

She tried to think, but her head ached 
badly, and Ser heartached worse. And 
—which wag bad—she could only dwell 
upon the scene by the river, only go 
over Bruce’s passionate avowal of love, 
only recail every word that he had said, 
the tender, passionate words in which he 
bad told her of his love, the glowing words 
in wbich be had pictured their future bap- 
piness. 

Their future bappiness! Where was it 
now? It had been struck down by her 
father, and lay, a broken ruin, at her 
feet. 

Love does not kill, but It paralyzes and 
numbs, 

Jess, when she rose from the bed, felt as 
if she bad lost something, the vital part of 
herself. The world around her see:ced 
real, and like a painted picture. 

Her very reflections in the glass djd aot 
seem like her own, bat that of some other 
girl, whom she had known or read of. 
Janet, coming in on tiptoe, stopped and re 
garded her with dismayed surprise. 

“Will you go down to dinner, miss?” 
she asked with respectful tenderness. 
“Let me bring you some up. You look so 
—ao white and tired.” 

But Jess would not admitof any com- 
promise with her determination. 

“lam all right now, Janet,’ she said. 
“Choose a bright dress, the brightest I 
have got, and do my hair nicely.” 

Mr. Newton looked up with surprise 
apd relief as she entered the dining room 
in her gay apparel, above which her white 
face shone reproachfully. 

“Thank you, my dear,” he murmured, 
as be led her to her seat, in his formal way. 
“This is brave of you!” 

“Is it?’ she said, with a wan smile, and 
that wasall. “I will keep my promise,” 
in alow voice. ‘Keep my promise—to all 
but Bruce,"’ she added to herself, witha 
stab at her heart. 

Bruce, when he had got outside the 
house, stood fora moment or two, and 
looked round him, like a man in a dream. 
It was hard to realize, this thing that had 
bappened to him, 

That Jess herself should refuse him was 
probable enough, but that Jess’ father 
ahould refuse him, and that she should 
cast him off—jilt him—at her father’s be- 
hest, astounded him. 

He was half mad with grief and disap- 
pointment, and thwarted love. It was the 
first love of bis life, for his fancy, his ani- 
ma! passion, for Deborah was very differ- 
ent from this all-absorbing, true love 
which he feit for Jess, a 

His first impulse was to go to London 
and drown bis grief and despair iv dissi- 
pation; for, be it remembered, this hero of 
ours was by no means perfsct; ubtil be 
had met Jess, was of the earth, very 
earthy. 

But something, something too sacred for 
analysis; heid him back. He shuddered 
at the idea of trying to forget her pure 
love, in trying to drown it in one of the 
old orgies. 

No, be would not leave Ravenburst; by 
doing so he woald lead ber to think he bad 
surrendered her! She bad told him tbat 
she loved him, and, therefore, as he bad 
said, she belonged to him. 

He would remain, and wait! If she 
loved him as he loved her, then nothing 
could separate, divide them. 

How marvellous it was, he thought, 34% 
he strode aiong. 

Heaps of lovely women had failed to 
move, touch him, and yet for thin little 
schoolgirl he was ready to barter even the 
hope of Heaven iteelf. He went half un- 
conscious, to the river, and sat upon the 
bank where she had sat and they bad 
talked of ths future that lay vefore them. 

And be saw her face, heard her voice, 
felt the touch of her soft, sweet lips on bis, 
and—he ate his heart, like the Spaniards 
say, for hours and hours; the bitterest 
time he had ever spent. 

“Love's feet are sofily shod with psin,”’ 
remarks the poet; but Bruce, Lord Reven- 
hurst’s love was shod with molten fire. He 
got up at last—he had smoked furious'y 


| the contents of his pouch, and went homeé 


am ° 


Poynter, the butler, met him in the bs: 
“The earl has been inquiring for you 


t 


my lord,” he said, and Bruce went straig®! 
to his tather’s room. 
The ‘earl was seated near the window, 














Psi. 


Femi 
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and did nottuarn his head as his sonen 
tered, for he knew his step. 

“Lo, the conquering hero comes!” he 
quoted, with a smile. ‘Well, Bruce? I 
basten to congratulate you. Trying time, 
that interview withthe father! Bat, in 
your case, I trust the way was lined with 
flowers, and made pleasant and easy for 

” 


Brace did not speak, but stood leaning 
upon a chair, just behind his father’s, and 
the earl, looking over his shoulder, ques 
tioningly, and with a smile, saw Bruce’s 
stern, pale face and sombre air. 

“Eb ?” he said. “What is the matter, 
my dear Bruce? You have have not the 
manner of a successful wooer.”’ 

“I have not been successful, sir,” said 
Bruce, grimly. 

The earl turned round. 

“Eb? Whatdo you mean?” he asked, 
withasmile. “My dear boy, you look as 
sombre as Romeo in the monk’s cell. 
W hat do you mean by ‘not successful ?’”’ 

“What I say, sir,” replied Bruce, 
gravely. 

“I went, as you know,to ask for—for 
Joas’—Mias Newton’s —hand, and—it was 
refused.” 

“But you- told me that she accepted 
you !” said the earl, swinging still further 
round. 

‘She did. But her father is oppused to 
the engagement; in f.ct, forbid it,and—and 
Jees obeyed him.”’ 

The earl stared, as if he could not be- 
lieve his eara. 

“Ob, surely you mistake,”’ he said. 

“There is no mistake. Mr. Newton spoke 
too plainly,” said Kavenhurst, grimly. 
“He objected to the engagement, forbid 
his daughter to carry out ber promise, and 
—and she yielded.”’ 

A faint flush rose to the wrinkled face of 
the aristocrat. That a mere nobedy, a 
“pew man,” an African merchant, little 
better than an adventurer, should reject 
his son, the future Earl of Clansmere, 
seemed just incredible. 

“My dear Ravenburat ! 
stand.”’ 

“And yet it’s easy enough,” said Bruce, 
impatiently. “I tell you, sir, Mr. Newton 
will not hear of it.” 

“But why?” demanded the earl, slightly 
extending his hands. 

Bruce shrugged bis shoulders. 

“He bas heard some stories of—oft— 
against me; he objects to the difference in 
position, station.”’ 

The earl lsughed, a soft laugh of 
amusement, and surprise. 

“You amuse me?” he said. ‘Good gra- 
cious! The world’s changing very much, 
very much indeed! Reject you, object to 
his daughter marrying the future Ear! of 
Clansmere! Is the man mad ?” 

“No, sir; be is perfectly sane.”’ 

“Then I must be mad,’ said the old 
man, with a smile. -‘Refuse!’’ He laughed 
sardonicaily. ‘Well, my dear Bruce, that 
setties it. Poor Benson. I teel quite 
sorry for him. And we—you and I— 
thought it a settied thing, and fancied we 
descried the end of our difficulties. 
Well,” he paused a moment, and wiped 
bis lips with his delicate handkerchief; 
‘‘well, there is no more to be said. You 
will go back to London at once, I suppose? 
1 am sorry.” 

“No,” rejoined Lord Ravenburst, “I 
shall remain here.”’ 

The earl looked at him with faint sur- 
prise and commiseration. 

“You care ?’”’ he said. 

“I love her!’’ gaid Bruce, passionately. 
““Yes—for God’s sake don’t laugh, sir !—I 
love her, and I cannot give her up.” 

“Really !’? murmured the earl. “Yes, 
she is pretty, charming! And you really 
_— 

“I love her!” said Bruce, grimly, “And 
I will not give her up!” 


I do not under- 





CHAPTER XVII. 


NE’S heart aches for Jess. 

Q For two or three days she kept to 
the house and grounds; but she ap- 
peared at every meal, and, instead of seek- 
ing the solitude she longed for in her own 
room, she sat with her fatherin the even- 
ing, and even played and sang for him as 
she had done before she had learned to 

love Bruce Ravenburst—and lost him. 
And she tried to eatand drink with her 


usual appetite, and did not choose the 
doleful and desparing songs whicb aré 80 
much in vogue nowadays. But the pienti 

i Dreaktasts, the elaborate dinners, tried 
her sorely, and every now and then her 
sweet voice would falter at a note, and the 
supple fingers would miss a chord, snd 


she would stop with a murmured apology, 
as if she had forgotten 
music, 





the familiar | 


The effort, the brave endeavor, was teli- 
ing upon ber, as all such efforts must, ana 
Mr. Newton, as he watched her covertly, 
fancied that she was thinner anc paler 
already. 

His manner towards her was tender in 
the extreme; but his determination in no 
wise slackened. 

Better for her to suffer for a week or two 
than to drift into a marriage which would 
mean a life long misery. 

On the third day he bought s horse for 
her, and was repaid by the sudden bright- 
ening of her face as she looked at and 
stroked the beautiful animal. 

Bat even as ehe did so, she remembered 
that Lord Ravenhurst had suggested that 
she should ride, and had offered to teach 
her, and her eyes grew heavy again. 

“It is as very quiet mare,”’ Mr. Newton 
said. “And Cotton’’— Cotton was the 
coachman—‘‘is quite capable of teaching 
you. Are you pleased, Jess?” and the 
poor man looked into her face with anx- 
ious Cntreaty. 

“Iam more than pleased, father,’’ she 
said, in alow voice. “You are very good 
to me!” 

“My dear, I would do anything, get you 
anything-——”’ he began, then broke down: 


“‘butshe knew what he meant; that she 


might haveanything and everything but 
Bruce, Lord Ravenhurst. 

When her habit came home, she took 
her first lesson, and proved the truth of 
Bruce’s assertion, that she had plenty of 
pluck. 

Cotton was full of admiration at the suc- 
cess of the first attempt, and deciared in 
the steble yard that Miss Jess would be 
flying across country before winter came. 

‘“She’s light as a feather, got hands like 
a jockey, and sita as steady as a church. 
Yes,I reckon we'll show ’em something in 
the way of riding presently. 


He did not know that all the time they | 


were trotting and cantering through tbe 
lanes his mistress was thinking more of a 
certain gentioman than of her horse, and 
was too fullof the dread of meeting him 
to care whether she fell off ornot. If 
Bruce had been her teacher instead of Cot- 
ton, how happy she would have been ! 

She did not meet Bruce, however, on 
this afternoon, and, as she had not seen 
or heard anything of him, she concluded 
that he must have left Ravenburst. 

And she hoped that it might beso. She 
could bear her sorrow better if he were out 
of sight. 

She dreaded icst other people should 
know of what had happened; but, fortu- 
nateiy for ber, Janet was too faithful and 
devoted to gossip about the mistress she 


loved, and the secret engagement and its | 


sudden rapture did not travel beyond the 
house, 

Even Mrs. De Ponsonby Brown had not 
heard it, wonderful to relate, and she was 
too fullof Frank Forde’s sudden depart 
ure, when she came to call at the (irange, 
to notice that Jess looked pale and list. 
less. 

“Such an extraordinary boy!’ sbe said. 
“Came in the other morning, and said that 
he must catch the two o’clock train! He 
seem excited and worried 
thing; but, whenever we asked him what 
was the matter, and why he wanted to 








eyes fixed on the horse's mane, wondering 
whether the time would ever come when 
she could hear bis name, see anything that 
reminded ber of him, witbout feeling the 
ache and pain which throbbed like a new- 
ly-made wound io ber heart. 

It was a lovely afternoon; the birds were 
Singing brightly, the hedgerows were 
gay and fragrant with flowers; bat 
the sky seemed overciouded, the whole 
world full of a mournful music, to Jesa 

“This will never do!" she said, with a 
sigh, ‘I must, I must learn to forget!’ 
And she gathered the reins up more 
lightly, touched the mare with her dainty 
jewel-crested whip, and rode in a canter. 

Cotton—who kept behind now, but well 
within overtaking distance—looked after 
her witb pride and self satisfaction. 

“Ride? I should think so!" be mur- 
mured, triumphantly; and, jast to give 
her-confidence, be let her get a good way 
abead. 

Jess reached theend ofthe road, and 
turned off downa parrow lane. She had 
scarcely entered it than she heard the 
sound of a horse coming towards her. 

The bend of the liane hid it from her 
tight for a moment ortwo, then it came 
round the corner, and she saw that the 
lLoiseman was Bruce. 

He was riding a huge chestnut, and was 
coming along at atrot, with a loose rein. 
He looked listless and careless as to where 
he was going, and he did not lift his head 
until his boree pricked up bis ears and be 
gan to fidget. 

Then be saw Jess. The color flooded her 
face fora moment, then left it pale again, 
and her trembling fiogers civsed on the 
reins, and unconsciously she checked the 
mare, 

Perbaps he would have ridden past had 
she not paused; but as she slackeued pace, 
he, too, pulled up, and they sat side by 
side, looking into each other's faces; or 
rather, he gazei—with what sorrowful 
eagerness—and she looked away from 
him. 

‘“Jess,”’ he said, at last, after what 
seemed an hour, an agé, to her; and, at the 
sound of the beloved voice, her heart leapt 
as if it bad the call of ita master. ‘I thought 
you were going to pass me!’’ he said grate- 
fully. 

“Why—why should I do that?” she said, 
trying to raise her voice abovea whisper, 
and failing. 

“I don’t know,”’ he responded, with s 
touch of bitterness in his sadness, ‘I 
thought that, perhaps, you had resolved to 
have done with me, altogether; that you 
had promised ——”’ 

“Oh, no, no!’ 
knowing what she was saying. 


she faltered, scarcely 
“He did 


| not ask me—he did not wisb that I should 





about some- 


dash off in such an abeurd way, he began | 
to sing and whistie, and declares that he 


had ‘mooched’—that was the word, my 
dear—‘mooched’ about with us quite long 


enough, and that he musi go home at once, | 


and ‘see to things.’ 
“So utterly apsurd, you know, Lecause 


he has an excellent steward who sees to. 


everything, and can be trusted to any ex- 
tent. However, he’s gone, and there’s an 
end of it. lamsure you must be rather 
giad than otherwise,” she ran on, “he 


must have been an awful nuisance to | 


you.” 

She looked at Jess rather curiously, but 
Jess had had time toschool her face while 
the good lady hed rambled on, and now 
met her gsze calmly and serenely, though 
a trifle sadly. 

“Why ?’ she asked. 

“Oh, well, ne was aiways here, waan't 
he? And men are always such a bother!” 

“Mr. Forde was never a bother to mé,”’ 
said Jesa, quietiy, and Mrs. Brown at 


| once switched on to another subject in her 
| volatile way. 


Jeas longed, and dreaded, to ask her if 
Lord Kavenbursat had gone; but she could 


not summon courage enough to pronounce 
his name, and she iet er £ “ 
ng the quest 
e next day, as she rode aiong the * 
which afforded a view of the Castile, s 
saw thatthe feg was not flying; and her 
heart throbbed with mingied relief and 


sadness. He had gone then. 
She rode on, with her head drooping, her 


—I should—— 

“It was good of him," be said, still 
more bitterly. ‘‘l am grateful to bim for 
not insisting that you should cut me, meet 
meé a4 a stranger.”’ 

“Perbaps—perhaps, it would have been 
better?’’ she said, in a low voice, and look- 
ing away from him. 

“Perhaps,” be assented. ‘Anyhow, 1 
couldn’t bave borne it; there isa limitto 
every man’s endurance, and mine is soon 
reached. You—be—have not changed your 
minds ?”’ 
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He put the question, knowing full well 


what the answer must be; and yet be could 
not refrain from putting it. 

She shook her head. 

“Nothing ischanged, Lord Ravenbursat.”’ 

“For God's sake don’t call me—don't ad- 
drees me like that!’ be brokein; then he 
restrained himself. ‘‘I—I 
don, Yea, you bave changed. 
you been ill, Jess?” 

Nhe tried hard to tell him not to call her 
Jessa, but the words would not come, 


Have—have 


| meet you—to hear you talk like thir. 


beg your par- | 


“No; | have not been iil,”’ she said, in a 


“Don’t—please, don’t speak to me like 
that,” she pleaded. “I know it is my— 
own—fault; but—bat——”’ 

“Forgive me,” he said, tremulousiy, and 
he leant forward. “Iam a brute and « 
beast to have used it, I know; but—eh, 
Jeas, you can’t guess how badly 1 suf- 
fer!’ 

She looked away from him, so that he 
might not see the tears that sprang to her 
eyes, 

‘Perhaps I can,’’ she whispered, almost 
inaudibly. 

“No!” hesaid. “I don’t think you can! 
ldon’t think any woman can loveas a 
man does. And you are young, Jess; and 
there is your father; and you've got the 
woman's consolation of feeling that you 
are doing your duty.” 

“Yoa,”’ she murmured; but she sighed. 
Asif it were possible that be could love 
her one-hundredth partas much as sbe 
loved bim! 

‘You; I suppose that consoles you. You 
area good girl, Jess. Perhaps it would 
have been better for me If you weren't so 
good and datiful.” 

She looked at him pleadingly; but «a 
men’s bitterness wasaching for expres- 
sion in him, and he paid no heed to the 
pleading look of the sweet eyes. 

“Must girla would have stuck by the 
man who loved them; they'd bave thought 
of what was to become of him.” He paused. 
“I don’t suppose you know how a man 
feels when his heart is balf broken. Wo- 
men can bear it better than wecan. It 
makes us mad, Jeus.’’ 

Nhe looked away, and her lips quivered. 
She understood enough to know she had 
ruined his life, made him wretched, and 
might make him desperate. 

It is wonderful how mach even a young 
and innocent girl can understand where 
the heart is concerned. It must be in- 
atinct. 

There was silence fora moment, during 
which her eyes dwelt upon his face, with 
the love- hunger aching in them. 

‘Is there no hope for me, Jeas?’’ he said, 
not plaintively—plaintiveness, was not in 
Bruce’s way—but almost brusquely. 

She shook her head once. 

“You—you must not think of me,” she 
said meekly, pleadingly. ‘‘You muatfor- 
got that—that you ever saw me. Ob, why 
did we ever meet? If—if we had not, we 
should be happy, content, now!’’ 

“Forget!"’ he laughed. “I shan’t for- 
get. Mind, I don’teay some men could 
not. ButI shan’t. Forgetting a thing we 
want doesn’t run in our family. When 
we wanta thing, we want it badiy, and 
we suffer till we get it, and wedo get it— 
asarule, I want you, Jess,and | want 
you badly. 

“You must not!’ she said, brokenly; 
but, oh, how the many deciarations rang 
in her heart, and filied it with joy, a sad 
and despairful jJoy—but joy, all the same. 

“I can’t help it,” he said. “Mind, | give 

you fair warping. I told your fatber that 
I would not give you up. 1 consider that 
you belong tome. Didn't you own that 
you— you cared for me, there by the river ? 
Weill, you give yourself to me, and you 
belong to me!” 

She shook her head. 

‘You!’ he said, resolutely, stubbornly. 
‘“‘And I stick to that.’’ 

She looked from side to side, hei piessly. 

“]—] must go now,’’ she said. “And I 
must leave Kavenhurst. | cannot stay and 
Ah, 
you know I cannot!” 

His heart sinote him. 

“Forgive me, Jess!’ he said, in a low 
voice that was almost boarse. ‘I am bhe- 
having badly, 1 know; bat the sight of 
you has driven meé almost mad—’ 

“I will go away,” he said, almost faintly. 


| “You shall not meet me again; it is my 
fauit. I will go out of Engiand.”’ 
“What!” he exclaimed, so loudly that 


whisper, 

“That’s not true,’’ he said, biuntly. 
“Stand still, you beast!’ to the horse. | 
“You must bave been iil, or you wouldn't 


look as you do.’ 

She stole a gianceat his face, and was 
almost tempted to say, ‘You, too, then, 
have been ill,"’ for he iooked haggard and 
worn, a8 4 wan does who has been eating 


his heart by day,and lying awake ’o 
nights. 

“[ thought—you had gone,’’ she found 
strength to say. On! why have you 
not? And her voice broke and quavered. 

Ni i’ v6 not gone e said. lie was 
te “ a ete 
“ 

ag « 

{ a o “a 
r wa Ke i 

c 08 A ~ ea y bu i a 
go! 

She winced, and a piteous look came in- 
to ner pale face 


Cotton, sitting like a statue at the end of 


| the lane, caught the tone, and siinost heard 


| the word. “I drive youaway! No; 1 will 
not dothat! If it comes to that, I will go, 
J ena. Yos, I will go-—hard as it will 
be.’’ 
Hhe drew a long breath 
“Will you?’ she pleaded. “Ah, if you 
would! It—it would make it much easier 
for me."’ 
“You are afraid é 6 wald haif 
6 y 
* 4 ” e . 
arm afra . 
am a * 
* I ple « ae 
ing anatch he arm from her ta 
place her on the saddie in fr f i 
and ride off with her 
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THE HAUNTED SPRING, 


ary lL. i. ms, 


The green wood's shade and bower, 
The streamlet's spangied flow, 

That gems with silver shower 
The goid king-cup below; 

There they aay the fairy dances, 
In many « moonlit ring, 

Are tript, 611) morning glances 
Around the Haunted Spring. 


I've lingered oft and listened, 
The fairy harps to hear; 

But kind eyes on me giiaten'd, 
With buman love and fear; 

And « spell, the fairy dances 
To the heart can never bring, 

I've known tn love lit glances 
HKestde the Haunted Spring. 


Still oftentimes I linger 

In the green wood's twilight shade; 
Hut by no fairy finger 

The magic harpsare played; 
Kat Memory's «pell unbroken, 

iAke a happy song, will bring 
Rach word tn love once spoken 

Keside the Haunted Spring. 
ee 


Paul Courtney. 
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66 HEW!"—and Paul Courtney 
\\ plunged his hands into bis 
trousere-pocketsa and con tem- 


risted in sstonishment the drawing that 
hang above the mantel piece in the parlor 
of the ‘Fisherman's Kest."’ 

Two years previously a friend of hishad 
passed «a couple of the summer months at 
Treford; and, when Pau! announced his 
intention of spending the summer in 
some quiet Eogiish village, his friend had 
euloyleed Treford as a model village, and 
Mra. Krant of the ‘‘Fisherman’s Rest’ as 
» model isndlady, till he decided on pitch 
ing hie tent there. 

He had not been disappointed in what he 
had seen of the scenery as he trudged 
slong the two wmiice that lay between Tre- 
ford and the pesrest railway station. 

Treford, be admitted, war charming, 
and Mra Brant appeared worthy of the 
encomiums Dick Marsnail had  pro- 
nounced upon her; yet, with her besat- 
cooked dinner awaiting his attention, he 
stood perplexed and angry before the very 
atrocious sketch that Mra. Brant fondly 
believed to be the crowning glory of her 
parior. 

It was not because the sketch vexed his 
eye—although evidence of talent was not 
wanting in some of the touches—tbat Paul 
gazed so ferociously at the landscape, but 
because, written very legibly in the bot 
tom rigbt- baad corner, his own name met 
his astonished gaze. 

He turned round quickly as Mrs. Brant, 
with an apologetic cough, opened the 
door. 

“I knocked, sir, but you didn’t answer. 
The carrier’s cart is at the door with your 
portmantesu and things. sir.’’ 

“Will you settic with theman? And 
then pleasecome beck, Mra. HKrant,’’ he 
said, handing her some silver. 

“Yea, sir. But your dinner—isa it not to 
your mind r”’ 

“I forgot all about it; but I'll make 
amends,” he said laughingly, taking a 
seat; and Mrs. Brant left the room. 

This howsver faced the obnoxious jand- 
scape; so he sprang to his feet before the 
landiady bad left the room, and dragged 
the chair to the other side of the table. 

“1 couldn't eat a bit with that—that thing 
before my eyes!"’ he said. 

And Mre Brant went off wondering if 
her new gucet was siightiy crazy. 

He had finished bis dinner by the time 
she returped, and was gazing out of the 
window at the broad white street, a stretch 
of sandy down, and beyond that the biue 
sea that lay before him. The perplexed 
look wes still on his face. 

“Have you Gnished, sir?’ Mra Brant 
asked. “Jam afraid you madesa bad——” 

“No, no,” he interrupted—‘‘quile the 
contrary! Bat would you mind telling 
me where you procured that ?’’— pointing 
to the landscape. 

“Ob, that picture, sir!" she cried, view- 
ing tcomplecentiy. ‘“Ien't it just lovely 
—and so satural? The vld woman with 
the red handkerchief seated on the stile 
alweys reminds meof an old woman ! 
used to know—Mattie Rogers was her 
name, sir—as | tell Mies Joan.”’ 

“Yes? be said, restraining his im pe 
tlencs. 


*Yon, indeed, sir; and Miss Joan only 
laughs Kut Maitie—she was ninety when 
she died—elways wore a red shaw! like 
that, which maybe ie the reason 1 always 
think of her when I look at the picture.’’ 

“Bat where did you get it, Mra, 
Brant?’ 


| 
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“From Miss Joan, sir. I have a large 
garden, and, when Master Cecil was iil 
last year, | was able to send him some 
iruit; and Mies Joan sent me the picture— 
as an acknowledgement of my kindness, 
abe said.”’ 

“And who 
asked. 

“Miss Joan Brandon,” Mrs. Brant ex- 
plained, “is the Squire's step jaughter. 
You can see Jossop Grange fiom the win- 
dow, sir.”’ 

“How or where did the lady get the pic 
tare?’ 

‘She painted it, 
answered proudly. 
sir 7 —interrogatively. 

Paul nodded. 

“If you could see ber drawings. But, 
though she works very bard, 1 hear ehé 
Coesn’t get much from the London dealer 
after ali.’’ 

“| dare say not.” Courtney smiied 
(ynically. “She doesn’t mark her work 
with ber own name, | see."’ 

“No; and 1 don’t know what for,’’ Mra. 


is Mise Joan?’ the artist 


sir,’ the landlady 
“You're an artist, 


Brant seid. “She lives in « littie cottage, 
with her mother’s maid for housekeep 
er.”’ 


Paul made no answer. He bad leaned 
forward to look efter a girl who was pase 
ing rapidly along the street, and had not 
heard Mra. Brant’s concluding words. 
But the good lady exclaimed hastily— 

“That's Miss Joan going siong! You 
see, sir, the way it happened was this. 
Squire Jessop had known Mra. Brandon 
before ber marrige; and, when her bus 
band died, leaving ber aod her two cbil- 
dren without a penny, he happened to 
Lear of it, and almost before she was a 
widow a year he married her, 

“She didn't belong to this place; but 
Martha Brown—tbat's Miss Joan’s house- 
keeper—told me of it. The poor lady 
married bim quite as much for her chil- 
dren's sake as for her own; and, after all, 
41.6 benefited nothing by her second mar- 
riage, for, when she and the Squire were 
killed two years ago in the railway ac- 
cident at Exeter, he had made no will, 
and everything went to a nephew of the 
Squire's,” 

“And then Miss Joan took to 
ing ?’’ the artist said. 

‘Yeu, sir. If you'd like to see any of 
her drawings, I could get——”’ 

“No, thanks. I'll probably call to see 
the lady soon. And now I think I’ll have 
asmoke tp your garden,’’ and he left the 
room. 

‘She knows what she is about, this Miss 
Brandon,” he said to himself, as he paced 
slong the shady waiks ot the old-fashioned 
garden. ‘(iood heavens—if any one who 
understands art at all should see one of 
these dauvs with my name tacked on to 
ity” 

He threw away biecigar. The idea was 
maddening, and be felt in a very merci- 
less frame of mind concerning Miss Joan’s 
delinquencies. 

“] must stop her at once!’ he said hait 
aloud. ‘She could not bave happened on 
the nom-de-guerre of ‘Paul Courtney’ by 
accident. If it bad been ‘Paul Jones’ or 
‘Paul Brown’ or the like, one might have 
allowed for accident. I'll interview Miss 
Joan this evening’’—and the artist’s lips 
closed ominously, ‘How Dick would en- 
joy this!’ he said a moment later, smil- 
ing. 

He lit another cigar, and after a time for- 
got Mise Joan. 

In the evening he walked through the 
Village, and passed along the quiet country 
road that led Inland. Only one person 
was in sight, and, as he gradually gained 
on her, he saw it was the girl that he had 
noticed earlier in the evening. 

She walked quickly onward till she 
came to a little red-brick cottage, covered 
with clematis and roses, and separated 
from the high road by a narrow strip of 
garden. 

As she turned in at the little rustic gate 
she paused, and Courtney advanced, and 
raising bis hat, addressed her. 

‘Miss Brandon, I believe ?’’ 

“Yes,” the girl answered, looking 
straight at her questioner with eyes that 
Courtney in after days said reminded him 
of the summer twilight Buton the pres- 
ent occasion they decidedly disconcerted 
the irate artist. 

“You are——”’ He hesitated a moment. 
**You draw and paint, I believe ?’’ 


paint- 


**Yeos,”’ she answered eagerly. ‘Per- 
haps you wish to see some sketches, Piease 
come in.” 

Nhe led the way tothe dwor of the cot- 
tage, and Courtney followed; butas she 
moved on he tried to explain. 


‘] saw a sketch In Mra. Brant’s——”’ 
‘Please come inside;” and Paul had only 
time to see that he stood ina narrow bail 











ere she threw open the door of # room 
fitted up as a studio and motioned him to 
enter. 

A slight delicate looking lad was lying 
op a couch by the open window. He had 
evidently been asicep, but their entrance 
had awakened him, and Mies Brandon 
paused to lsy a caressing hand on his fair 


head before she pisced s chair for her | 


visitor. 

Half a dozen sketches, all alike, were on 
easels about the room, and Courtney was 
almost frantic as he saw hisown pane in 
the corner of a sketch that represented an 
urchin, in blae trousers and red jacket, in 
an altogether unlikely position in an apple 
tree, 

“You sign your sketches ‘Paul Court 
ney,’” he said, not taking the offered 
chair. 

Yen,’ 

“You are doubtiess aware,’’ be went on, 
unconscious of the contempt in his tones, 
‘that an artistof that name has made 
some reputation for bimeelf in London.”’ 

“No,” replied the girl, her eyes dilat- 
ing. 

“Jam Pavi Courtney, and, as I saw a 
sketch in Mra. Brant’s parior bearing my 
name, | felt compelled to callon the lady 
using it to ask her to discontinue doing #0 
atonce. I trust she will doso. Her work 
can hardly enhance my reputation.” 

“Mir !’ the girl cried, and the boy en- 
deavored to raise himself from the sofa; 
but Paul, with a bow, left the rooin. 

He had not reached the high road, how- 
ever, before he regretted his last words, 
and, as he continued bis walk, his anger 
turned against himself. 

“{ shouldn't have spoken #0, and to 
girl who is #0 evidently trying to earn ber 
own and ber brother's bread. I'll go back 
and apologize.”’ 

He turned and retraced bis steps. The 
door of the cottage was open as he ap- 
proached, and he beard the sound of 
quick passionate sobbing. 

“How dare he! Oh, Joan, if I were not 
such a useless wretch, yor wouldn’t bave 
to work as you do!’’—and the boy sobbed 
afreab. 

“Hush, dear,” the girl said gently— 
‘you will make yourself ill 1” 

“lam always ill. If 1 were like others, 
I wouldn’t have lain bere and listened. to 
that—man insalting my sister !’’ 

“Never mind, dear!’’—and Paul thought 
he beard a sudden catching of her breath 
ere she continued. “Of course he was 
angry—anyoue would be. But how could 
I know that there was an artist called 
‘Paul Courtney’? Oh, Cecil, that Mr. 
Parkes the dealer knew !”’ 

“Why do you think so?” the boy asked. 

“It was he who suggested the name to 
me. He said one lady signed herself 
‘Harold Gray,’ and proposed that I should 
be ‘Paul Courtney.’ Hes#aid a man’s work, 
or what was supposed to be a man’s work, 
sold best. Ob, Cecil, what will the real 
Paul Courtney think of me?” 

Cecil did not answer, but he gave a faint 
ery. 

“Joan, Joan—what are you doing ?”’ 

She made no reply, and the boy con- 
tinued— 

“You have destroyed them.”’ 

“That's what I meant to do!’’—and the 
giri began sobbing. ‘I'll never touch a 
brush again! I'l! break stones first ?’”’ 

“Poor Joan! But that would ne-er keep 
you in bread and butter, not to speak of 
mé, even if you could do it,”’ the boy said 
tearfully. “Oh, Joan, you shouldn’t have 
ruined your work—and the rent dae !”’ 

The girl sobbed afresh; and Paul, feeling 
like a scoundrel, walked noiselessiy down 
the pathway and returned to the village. 

“I was a orute,” he soliloquised—‘g 
brute to speak so to that poor girl! What 
wonderful eyes she has! I must ask Mra. 
Brant more particularly about her, and I 
must apologize to-morrow.” 

As he approached the inn Mrs, Brant 
was sitting under a big maple that grew 
by her door—‘“‘enjoying « rest,’’ as she told 
bim—and he bad no difficulty in leading 
the conversation to the Brandons, 

“And the Squire’s cousin, or whatever 
he ia, did nothing for them ?”’ 

“Nothing. And I am sure Miss Joan 
wouldn t accept anything.’’ 
“Proud ?”’ 
“Yes, sir—for all you migttn’t think 
80.” 

‘Has her brother been always delicate?” 


‘So I believe. There's something the | 
matter with bisspine. He can’t live very 
iong, the doctor says; but he never telis 


Miss Joan so 


And she supports him and herse! by 
her work ? 

“Yea, air.” 

He stood chatting to the good woman 


for some minutes longer, and then en- 


| tered the bouse. Somebow the sketch 

above the fireplace did not seem so 
, atrocious as it did earlier in the day, and 
he found himself seeking for and discov- 
ering its good points, 

“Poor girl! She has to keep the pot 
boiling, | suppose; and yet she is capable 
of better work. Whata fool I was to sap- 
pose that she adopted my name for any 
disbonest purpose,” 

The next morning he went for a long 
ramble by the sea, to kili the time till he 
could call on Miss Brandon; bat, when he 
returned to his early dinner, Mra. Brant 
bad news fo- him. 

‘‘Miss Brandon’s leaving Treford,”’ 

“Leaving Treford! Why?’ 

“That’s what Martba, the housekeeper, 
you know sir,can’t tell. She says that 
Miss Joan is tired of painting, she hbe- 
lieves, and that she thinks she could 
earn more money asa governess in Lon- 
don,”’ 

“When does she mean to leave 7’ 

“Assoon as possible. I must see ber 
and tell her how foolish she in Master 
Cecil wouldn’t live s month in London. 
And Mies Joan, for all her independent 
ways, knows’ no more of the world than s 
child.” 

Paul walked to the cottage in s very 
penitent frame of mind. As he opened the 
gate he fancied he caught a glimpse of 
Joan vanishing indoors; but it was an old 
woman who answered his knock. 

“No,” she said in reply to bis inquiry— 
‘the mistress is engaged; but I’ll take your 
message to her.’’ 

“Perhaps at another hour she will be 
disengaged ?’’ 

“No, She said the gentieman could 
write anytbing he had to say.” 

Thereupon Paul ecribbled a few lines of 
apology and an appeal foran isterview on 
the back ofacard. Miss Brandon, how- 
ever would not grant an interview, and 
Paul returned disappointed to the inn. 

Strolling that eveningin the twilight 
along the cliffs, as he came round an angie, 
he was startled by almost running sgainst 
the person who occupied his thoughts. 

She too was startled, and, with a low 
cry, retreated backwards. Her foot caugbt 
ina cleft, and, but for Paul’s aid, she 
would have fallen. 

“Thank you,” she said, recovering ber- 
self. 

‘“‘Miss Brandon, now you must listen to 
me!” exclaimed Paul eagerly. 

“You have already apologized, if any 
apology were needed, and nothing further 
need be said,’’ she returned coldly. 

“But you will listen to me, won’t you?” 

“I donot see how! can help it,” she 
said ungraciously enough. ‘Piease be 
brief.’’ 

“You are leaving Treford, and I am the 
cause of it!” Paul blurted out, “Miss 
Brandon, you must not go!” 

‘I do not see how it converns you.” 

“But it does. I spoke likes fool and— 
and a cad, and | can’t tell you how sorry 
law!" 

“You spoke truly, 1 am certain. And 
now let me assure you that I did not know 
I was injuring any one by acopting your 
name. I need not say I shall never use it 
again.’’ 

“You mean to go to London, Mies Bran- 
don?” Paul asked, after a pause. 

“Yes,’’ she replied, after some besita 
tion, 

“For your brother’s sake you should 
not.”’ 

‘Good night!’ she said, moving away 
from bim. : 

“But ] may see you home?” 

“Thank you—no;” and Paul retraced bis 
steps and sat down on a ledge of rock 
consider in what way he could help the 
Krandons. 

‘She'll never try ber luck again as sD 
artist, I fear. If she did, 1 might manage, 
unknown to ber, to give her some aid.” 

Oo the following day be learned that 
Miss Brandon had gone to Lon on, and, 
with some idea of becoming friendly with 
Cecil, he cailed at the cottage. He found 
the lad by no means so implacable as bis 
sister. 

“No matter how badly you think of me,” 
Paul said, ‘you may besure that you can't 
think worse of me than I do myself;’ and 
then the pair shook hands, and Paul steyed 
and shared Cecil’s luncheon. 

‘‘You’ll come to-morrow ?” Cecil asked, 





as Paul bade him “Good night.” 
“If Miss Brandon permits me. 
“Oh, Joan won't be back till to morro# 
evening! She means that we shail g° 
London, you know.”’ 
| ‘Will you like the change?’ Paso! 
asked. 


The lad’s face brightened. 
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“Ob, yes! I get tired looking out on that 
strip of garden day after day.” 

«Bat London will be very trying to 

” 

re that won’t matter!’’ said Cecil, 
smiling. “I’m dying, you know. Every 
one knows it but Joan.” 

“Ob, no!” 

“But yes. It may not happen very soon, 
perbaps, but I know what Doctor Long 
thinks by the way he looks at me.” 

“Jnvalids bave curious fancies, Cecil. 
You'll live many a year yet.” 

“Ob, no! You'll come to-morrow ?”’ 

“Yea.” 

They were seated together the next af 
ternoon, and Cecil was laughing gaily at 
some anecdote Paul had been telling bim, 
when Joan entered the cottage. 

She had returned by an early train. She 
paused in astonishment at ber brother's 
jaugb. 

It was not often Cecil laughed so joy- 
ously, and, wondering who was amusing 
bim so, she smilingly opened the door. 
Bot the smile left her face as she met 
Paul’s eyes. 

“I must go now,” he said, rising, ‘or 
Mrs. Brant will have the crier—have you a 
crier in Treford ?—out after me.’’ 

“Tell Mr, Courtney to come to morrow, 
Joan,’’ Cecil said as Paul left the room; 
but his sister affected not to hear him. 

For a couple of days afterwards Paul car- 
ried bis easel and camp stool some distance 
away, end tried to believe he was work- 
ing. When he returned on the third even- 
ing, Mra. Brant puta tiny note into his 


handa, 
“From Miss Brandon, sir;” and Pauli in 


amazement opened it. 

“Doctor Long bad to tell Miss Joan of 
Master Cecil’s condition when she told 
him she was going to London; so now she 
must stay at Treford; and what she'll do I 
don’t know, for Mattie says she has given 
up painting.”” Mrs. Brant said, as she was 
reading the few lines that Miss Brandon 
bad written, asking him to come and see 
Cecil, 

“What did the doctor say about Ceoill ?”’ 
Paul asked, 

“That he may live here for months, but 
that removal to London woald kill bim.” 

Paul saw Joan only fora moment dur- 
ing that visit; but, when it became an 
established custom for him to spend 
hours daily by Cecil’s sofa, Joan ceased to 
leave the room on his entrance, and by 
degrees began to take part in the conver- 


sation. 
Cecil had conceived s wonderful fancy 


for bis new friend, and Paul grew very 
ond of the poor iad, whose life was so 
surely, if slowly, slipping away. 

For a time Paul did not understand how 
Joan contrived to make ends meet, but 
Mia, Brant enlightened him. 

“She does a lot of plain sewing for Mra. 
Walsall, and does some strange kind of 
lace for ashopin London. But she can’t 
earn much money, after all; and Mattie 
Says the little sum she had saved has 
dwindled away. Whatever made her give 
up drawing | don’t know!” 

“I bave a friend in London,” Paul said 
besitatingly, “‘who could dispose of a 
huimnber of sketches like yours, if Miss 
Krandon could be induced to recommence 
that sort of work again. 1 don’t like to 
mention the matter to her. Will you do 
60, Mra. Brant? Youcculd say a gentile. 
nan who had seen some of her work de- 
sired a dozen sketches similar to yours.”’ 

“I could, sir!’ Mra, Brant exclaimed 
eugeriy. 

“I'll give you an address ir London to 
send them to should Miss Brandon be 
willing to undertake the commission. 
And bere is the payment;”—and Paul put 
ton sovereigns into her band. 

“You are a nice, gentiomanly, clever 
young fellow, Mr. Courtney, but you can- 
not take mein!’’ Mrs, Brant said, as she 
took the money and nodded sagaciously. 
“It doean’t take a very shrewd person to 
866 you’re over head and ears in love with 
Miss Joen; and, as for the gentleman in 
London—tbat’s all moonsbine !” 





Cecil gazed at him curiously. 

“But she won't,” the artist continued 
despoadentiy. ‘he littie more than en- 
dures me, and I love her with ali my 
heart.”’ 

There was silence for some minutes; then 
Paul spoke again. 

‘Speak to her, Paul,” Cecil counselled. 

“No, Cecil. That would only méan that 
I should have to cease my visite to 
you.” 

“Well, the loss would be mine, and I am 
willing to riek it.” 

But Paul shook bis head, and Cecil 
seemed too wearied to argue the point 
further. Soon afterwards the artist seid 





“Good night,”” which proved to be ‘“jood- 
bye,”’ for in the morning Uecii was deed. 

It was only a fortnight after her brother's 
burial that Mra, Walsall the Kector’s wife | 
found a situation for Joan as companion to | 


head above the water he regularly shook 
the brig by bis struggiea. 

However, in spite of our excitement, we 
managed to get the bowline over his 
shoulders, and had just gotsome hands 
on to haul it tight, when, with a frightful 
plange, the brute tore himself away from 
the bait. 

“Oonfound bim, he’s off!" was the dis 
appointed exclamation of the by-standers. 

“Nota bit of it,” cried the party, who 
were attending the bowline, which was 
seon slipping through their hands in spite 
of their eflorta. 

We ali “clapped on” to the bowline im- 
mediately, and were soon rewarded by 
secing the monster bel piessly dragged out 
of the water tail first—for the bowline had 
slipped down over his body, and had 
“nipped”’ close to bis tall, so that he was 
prevented from struggling in the least, 


an old lady residing in Scotland, and she and came up like = dead carcass. 


was to go North almost immediately. | 

One evening, as Paul passed by the littie | 
cottage in the twilight, Miss Brandon, 
very pale and fragile-looking in her deep 
mourning, came down the path and spoke 
his name, 

“I bave never thanked you,’ she said 
brokenly, “for all your kindness to Cecil. 
My poor boy’s last words were of you. It 
seems like an old story of ihe lion and the 
mouse. 

‘He begged me, if ever i could help you 
in any way, to do so;"’—and the ghost of a 
smile hovered on ber lips. 

“You can do #0, Joan!'’—and Paul im- 
petuously seized her hands. 

“You can make me the bappiest man 
alive if you'll promise to be my wite.”’ 

She tried to withdraw her hand. 

“No—you must listen to me now! [| did | 
not mean to speak at present, but you are 
going away; and, Joan, ! love you—love 
you asa man loves but once, as | told 
Cecil that last night! Don’t be cruel, Joan: 
give me some hope !’’ 

“I once hated you,” she said slowly; | 
“but now—”’ 

“Bat now 7?” “I don’t’’—softly. 

“Then it is ‘Yes,’ Joan ?’’ —*It is‘ Yeu.’’’ | 

And Mr. Coartney never teases hia wile 
about that other night when «he said she | 
would never use Paul Courtney’s name 


again. 





A Shark Story. 


BY, KB EK 








7a OOD gracious! what’s that?” This 
( last exclamation of mine was 
J caused by my noticing that some 
thing very large, and very dark, was im- | 
mediately below me in the water, pomnesn- | 
ing a movement just perceptible by the | 
phospho ric ripple. 
“J's a borrid great ground shark !’ said 
my companion, with a shudder; “look at 


bis fin.” 
There, sure snough, was his fin, just | 


riving above the water at that moment, | 
and then his whole hideous outline was | 
made out clearly, the immense head, 
pointed nose, and large waving pectoral 
fins. 

“Ugh! what a brute!’ was my ex- 
ciamation, followed up by the spropos 
refiection, ‘and we've been bathing here, 
too [”’ 

“Let's have the shark-hook 
my friend, “and we may catcb him.” 

We accordingly had it up, and duly 
baited, ready for putting over. 
had passed the word down to the gun. 
room and berths of what had happened, 
and the sending for the shark-hook was 
enough warning to such of the biue- 
jackets as had not gone to bed, #0 that we 
goon bad a goodly muster both of men 
and officers abaft, ready to take part in 
whatever sport might be toward. 

lam sure! am not exaggerating when I 


up,’’ said 


We hoisted him ciose up, and when we 
had done so, bis tall was well sabove the 
boom, whilst his head and shoulders 
were quite covered by water. We thus 
estimated him at eighteen to twenty feet 


| long. 


The noise of the captive had been so 
great, that we now had nearly every one 
inthe ship sround us, and many and 
various were the remarks passed on the 
horribie-looking brute suspended from the 
boon: end. 

Atlength a bright thought seemed to 
strike us ail simultaneously. 

“Let us put the oait over again, 
may be more.” 

No sooner eaid than done; and almost 
no sooner done than a repetition of every 
detail of the previous capture was re- 
peated, and another monster. equally 
large, equally foul-semelling, and equally 
hideous, hung head downward beside the 
last. 

“Why, the place must be alive with 
them,’’ was either the thought or excia- 
mation of every one present, 

The surgeon was looking out toward 
the glitter of the moon on the water 
when something seemed to have caught 
his eye. 

“What are you looking at, doctor?’ I 

aald. 
“Nothing,” be replied; but I thought I 
saw something cross the track of moon- 
light coming toward us. However, I must 
have been mistaken.’’ 

“No, you were not,”’ I cried ont,in a 
state of intense excitement. “No, you 
were not, for bere it in coming clone to 
us.”’ 

I had seen and was pointing lo a black 
ominous triangular fin, which wan silp- 


there 


ping silently and swiftly toward the ship. 


“There's another comin’ down other 
way, sir,” cried a biue jacket. 

“And there comes anotheron the port 
quarter,” cri6d another, 

Sure enough, there were not only three, 


igh orrid waving | 
but, perhaps, six or eight, borric aving | by electsiaity. 


triangular fins sweeping steadily down 


| upon the ship. 


We wore aii borrified at this unex pected 
resuit of our fishing, that we could do lit- 
tle but stare in amazement at the diaboli- 


cal assombiage which was surrounding 


uA, 
it was clear ¢nough that the scent of the 


| blood of the two victima, or some borrible 


instinct, bad warned the disgusting mon 
esters of the presence of prey, and tat they 


| were aesermbiing from all quarters Ww at 
tack It 


But we | 


| gay the line had not been over five min- | 


Miss Joan knew that Cecil needed many 


little comforts and luxuries that otherwise 
she could not supply, so, whon Mrs. 
Brant mentioned the commission, she de- 
cided to execute it, much to the old lady’s 
#atisfaction. 

As the bright sammer days fiitted past 
Paul saw that Cecil was rapidly growing 


Weaker. Joan either did not or would not 
seit. The lad himself needed no en- 

gilenment, and spoke to Paul of the 
“Dig end 

' grieve only for Joan he said 

“ave been a burden to her; still, she will 
fret for me, Poor Joan—she will be friend- 
\6aa,’’ 


“Not ifshe will jet me be her friend,” 


Paul said earnestly. 


througb 


i 


utes before first arubbing, 


drag, and finally a determined and vio- | 


lent pull was given to it. 
We immediately hauled in; whatever 


1 don’t think were | live a century I 
could ever recall the scene | saw that 
night enacted under our stern, without 
feeling a creeping suudder pass over me. 
The water boiled and raged with sharks. 
They snorted, and fought, and tore one 
another. 

They leaped from the water, and with 
their great angry jaws they dragged the 
flesh in masses from the carcasses hanging 
atthebow end. The sbip trembied and 


then @ slight | rocked, as the eth of the brutes, with a 


sound eas of @ giant crosscut saw, ripped 


| the tough hides of the two dead sharks 
like «trips of rag. 
The confused noise of rushing water, 


there was on it was beavy, but not active. | 


bow-iine was 
rove 
the 


However, the accustomed 
prepared, and the hauling part 
a sheave in the end of 
spanker boom. 

| should premise that this boom was 
twelve to fourteen feet above the 
Long belore the hook could have 
the surface wé saw and felt that 


from 
water. 


reached 
we booked an enormocs gf nd-ehark 
for be tore fercely at the ne, af a 

bis monstrous tai witi vigorous sweeps 


from side to side 

Our excitement was tremendous 
was certainly the largest brute any of us 
bave bad ever seen, and when we got his 


lor he 


grating teeth, tearing fiesh, and snorting 
devils, formed a concerted piece whore 
horror could not certainly be equaied in 
the imagination. 

And then to look into the water and see 


the pandemonium there existent; the 
furious writhing, leaping monsters, wel 
owing n foam and biood, the fearfu 
are sha 658 out 6a changing 
“a te an ‘ ned sideways far «a 
eir deac r . g compe nea 
Tne fakes of foam which few about, ar 
the jets of spouting yore which sprang 
every bow and then from some freshly 
wounded brute, showed clearly in the 





7 


moonlight, and sdded to the character of 
the scene. 

Had Dante really understood what tor- 
ture was, he would have suspended his 
victim, by a cord ever breaking, over such 
a boiling mass of sharks as I saw that 
night, ever struggling for hie biood. 

How many of each other they ste that 
night I cannot say; but they sctually tore 
away and consumed the bodies of the two 
dead sharks toa height of ten feet above 
the water, so thet only s small plece of 
their tails was ieft at the further end, 
when the writhing masse of struggling 
monsters drifted astern, tearing sway st 
each other's flesh, and fighting like fends 
till they disappeared. 

Will any one, after such « narrative as 
this, be ready to withhold credit to the 
awful voracity of the shark 7? 


Scientific and Useful. 





EKvecramicity.—in Sebvnitz, in Saxony, 
experiments are being made to cover real 
flowers and leaves with a metallic coating 
by means of galvanic electricity. A way 
of doing this has been invented, and the 
question now is, how to make such 
weather. proof flowers avaliabie for milil- 
nery pur poses. 

ANIMATED Kano wrens. —Goidfieh that 
swim in globes of water are very sensitive 
to changes in the weather, and an obser- 
vant person may learn to reiy on them to 
foretell the eoming of a storm. At such 
times the fish are restiess. They dart 
about from piace to piace,and never re 
main long in one spot as they doin mild, 
pleasant weather. 

Kia Lamr.—A Beigian inventor has de- 
vised an immense lamp, such as bes prob- 
ably never been seen before. The lamp is 
com posed of +000 pleces. It ia six feet high 
and measures % feet 10 inches in diameter. 
it ie fod with lard oll and the consumption 
in vory ainall, ite light beiag #0 powerful 
that one may read by it at « distance of 
65 feet 

Avcuminium Kaittway Canaiacgs—On 
the French State Heilways it is stated that 
a number of passenger cars in which all 
the parts were formeriy manufactured 
from brass, copper and iron, with the ex- 
coption of axies, wheels, bearings and 
springs, brake beawse and couplings, are 
to bs constructed of siuminium. The 
weight of acer provided with siaminium 
fittings is one and « half tons less than 
that of the old comches, As an ordinary 
train in France consiets of 2) vehicien, the 
weight of the train would thus be reduced 
by #4 tonsa, 

——— re 6 EE ————— 


Farm and arden, 


InognaTion.—An electrician has devised 
an incubator, the beatof which is supplied 
He finds, after close inves- 
tigation, that 90 chickens can ordinarily be 


| counted out of every 100 eggs placed in hia 


incubator. 


Guain.—Analysesof rye, wheat and oats 


| etraw show that « ton of rye straw con- 


tains ton pounds of nitrogen, five pounds 
phosphoric acid and seven pounds of pot 
ash, and these eiements ia the fertilizer 
market comt 4254) A too of Osta straw 
has fertilizing elements worth $3. Wheat 
la worth (he same an rye 


elraw atrout 


straw. 
A Poors Fanu —When one buyss run- 
down farm ataiow price be mus. 6x pect 
ww expend quite s sum before the farm will 
begin lo pay. In the bands of an inteiii- 
gent larmersuch « farm way be made 
first class in stew years, bul the farmer 
who aims W make @ poor farm pay by tak- 
ing crops from it without any expenditure 
for plant food willonly make biueelf and 
the land poorer. 
Fiswentinowin 
the conciusion 


‘sardenera have 
cone Ww that the electric 
light will rev iuuionize Aower-growing, 
for they bave discovered that its influence 
upon the color sod production of bios 
sore ies nothing ieee than extraordinary. 
For instance, tulips that have been ex- 
posed to the electric iight have deeper and 
richer tints, they flower more freely, and 
develop longer stems and bigger leaves 
the ordinary way. 
ike conditions, 
do petunias eiso, 


than those grown in 


Fuchsias Us, under 


bloom much @mriier, aA 


more sieuder 


growing talier and u 
pn ome re 6 use of electri 
" s A ow 
. 
— * = 
* 
hav ae : mn a j @ L 4 
w ise trifie bp Jayne's Ex 
pectorantia the natural remedy 
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Meods aed Temperaments. 

Have you ever considered what a 
happy phrase ‘‘a wet blanket’? is? It 
is really a bighly-phileophical expres- 
sion, conveying an idea of the nearness 
of extremes and the inevitable law of 
compensation. One sees in the term 
how thin is the dividing-line between 
the height of comfort and the height of 
discomfort, and one can have nothing 
but admiration for the author of such a 
concentrated expression. 


When the term is applied, aa it gen-| 
erally is, to individuals, it is worth look- 


ing into, for it suggests a truth which 


rong melanc And | 
noe & a - ty ence - | of all would be @ retired country life, | 


that truth is that the man who is ordi- 
narily the brightest is at times the dull- 
est. It must have been observed by 
every one who has given a thought to 


the question that there is no more de- | 


pressing influence to be found in buman 
experience than a brilliant man ‘‘out of 
sorte.’’ 

He who may ordinarily be relied upon 
to be the life and soul of any company, 
who can carry the whole burden of con- 
versation upon his own shoulders with- 
out wearying his hearers, who can in- 
fect his companions with good hamor, 
and who astonishes every one with his 
vivacity, his wit, and his elevation of 
spirits, is, at the turn of the tide, the 
most melancholy of ail his companions. 
His virtue is like that of champagne, 
and, when flat, he is flat indeed. Just 


in proportion as his sprightliness is ip- | 


fectious, so is his dulness depressing to 
all who come in contact with him. 

A brilliant man will seldom be medi- 
ocre. His strong individuality makes 
iteelf felt at all times; he cannot rid 
himself of its intensity into whatever 


channel his mood may leadhim. The | 


mediocre man, on the other hand, 
knows no intensity, and his presence 
is, at the least, of such slight leavening 
power than the trifling variations in his 
moods are hardly appreciable. The wet 


blanket must, first of all, possess the | 


qualities of a blanket. 
A great deal of time might be wasted 


in discussing whether the person of | 


many moods or one of an equable tem- 
perament reaps the richest harvest of 
pleasure. If pleasure is merely the ab- 
sence of pain, which one school of phil- 
osophy teaches; a dead level of content- 
ment is of course the pleasantest path 
of life. But temperament is not a man- 
ufactured article. and our possession of 
it is irrespective of our own choice. 

The most we can do is to control our 
emotions; to attempt to stifle them is to 
produce as conspicuous and artificial a 
result as the dyeing of one’s hair. It is 


one of the mistakes often made by peo- | 
ple who struggle after dignity shat, in- | 


stead of merely controlling their emo- 
tions, as every one is bound to doin 
some degree, they do their best to as- 
sume either an absence of emotion or a 
temperament which is absolutely foreign 
to their nature. There is a very narrow 
margin between uncontrolled emotions 
and hysteria, but stified emotions al- 
ways produce deplorable dulnesa. 


Oue's moods however can only be 
controlled up to a certain point. Re- 
strain them as we may, they will sooner 
or later break through, all the more se- 
verely perhaps in proportion to the re- 
striction that has been put upon them. 


_. | Is it one of the ironies or one of the | 


| privileges of life that it is impossible to 
| keep oneself at a high level of spirits 
and mental activity? Is everything 
merely relative—and should we be pow- 


| erless to recognize pleasure except in) 


cuptrast with the experience of pain? 
The sun disappears behind a cloud 

and comes out again. Should we appre- 

ciate its cheerfulness less if we had 


bever known anything but a cloudless | 
cky ? Or, to put it in another way— 


which would be the preferable climate, 
one like our own, with its uncertainties, 
ite occasions of brilliance and its occa- 
sions of the most depressing dulness, or 
one of an unchanging level, of medium 
brightness, with no frown and shine to 
accentuate ils meaning ? 

A want of continuity of tastes and 
aspirations, which is more or less com- 
mon to all of us, goes further than the 
old idea of the double nature of man— 
the good and evi! spirits which inhabit 
his being. 
inherently good or evil in the wild 
scheme he earnestly propounds to him- 
self and as earnestly rejects. 

The question of ethics does not enter 
the ideals of a man who one day con- 

| ceives that the summit of his ‘earthly 
j}ambition would be to paint a famous 
| picture, and the next day imagines that 
| jt would be far more glorious to lead an 
| army, and the third day feels that best 


| far away from the bustle and turmoil of 
| publicity. 

| There are many whose aspirations 
| change far more widely than this from 
day to day; and there are few of us 
probably who could decide once and for 
ail what we could do if the whole earth 
and its enterprises were at our beck and 
call. 

Then, too, do we not chanve in our 
estimation of ourselves ? Do we not 
one day rave at ourselves for being 
stupid fellows, leading aimless lives, and 
wanting taste, genius, and perseverence? 
And do we not on the morrow admit 


that we were mistaken, and patroniz- | 
| ingly assure ourselves that we are, after | 





all, at least above the average mankind, 
| that practically no position in life is an 
| impossibility for us ? 

Do we not one day imagine that all 
our acquaintances, kind though they 
are, secretly despise us as commonplace 
personages, and do we not immediately 





dogs to be so surrounded with friends ? 
| How is it that we know ourselves no 
| better than this? How is it that we 
| cannot strike an average of our quali- 
ties, and decide finally that we are fools, 
| and try to mend our ways, or that we 
| are wise men, and only need to keep 
ourselves from depreciating ? 
| Is it that we really change our nature 
| from day to day—or is it that our point 
of view, our thoughts, as represented in 
our moods, alone change ? Or is it that 
we really are what we think we are, 
that we have no existence apart from 


to control our being? But now we are 
getting a little too involved in meta- 
physical problems, and had better ex- 
tricate ourselves before we go under. 

Perhaps, after all, the better part of 
life bas fallen to those who are free 
from this train of thought. Iptrospec- 
tion at the best is but a morbid pursuit, 
and leads only to perplexity and vexa- 
tion. 
has become a habit of life, but it may 
possibly be dispelled by a course of foot- 
ball. 





Yet, as we have said, it is impossible 
to decide whether the man of many 
moods the Man of few reaps the 
more satisfying harvest. Certainly the 
one is often intoleraot of the other. 
| Does not the high-spirited man become | 


For there may be nothing | 


afterwards decide that we are lucky | 


our thoughts, and that, if we only learn | 
to control our thoughts, we aleo learn | 


It is difficult to avoid it when it | 
| Tue only way for a rich man to be | 
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aggravaid with the man who, he feelr, 
is incapable of enthusiasm, and does 
not the latter, retaliating, call his friend 
hysterical? But on one point there is 
likely to be general agreement—that a 
lively temperament is the most enviable 
when it is properly under control. 

| Emotions are the expression of what 
is best in man—the capacity to enjoy 
life or the power to appreciate sympa- 
_thetically the tragedies of existence. 
But they may be none the less real be- 
| cause they are not superficial; and it is 
a mistake to judge anobody’s senti- 
'ments by the front presented to the 
| world. 

Emotions are too personal, too sacred, 
in the view of most of us, to be shared 
by the crowd; but he who does pot 
| realize them in his own soul is robbed 

of half bis spirituality. To wantonly 
attempt to suppress emotions, to laugh 
away grief, or even to depreciate the 
pleasure of life, is to destroy the quality 
essential for happiness. But no man 
who enters fully into the meaning of 
life will solicit sympathy as he would 


votes. 
al 


PRESENCE of mind is a quality much 
talked of, much honored, and little cul- 
tivated; yet, like most other good things 
in this world, it requires cultivation to 
bring it to any degree of perfection, for 
in very few cases is it a natural gift. 
Some people there are, doubtiess, to 
whom it comes naturally and by in- 
| stinct to do the right thing at the right 
‘time and place; but they are few in 

number. Then, again, some people are 
by nature cooler-headed than their 
| neighbors, and do not shout or other- 
_wise become useless just when their 
services are required. But this quiet 
| composure, though very valuable, is not 
‘quite the same thing as presence of 
| mind. The latter consists not only in 
_having your wits ready for use, but in 
| knowing how to use them, and being 
| sufficiently calm and steady in mind to 
remember and turn to eccount that 
knowledge. From the earliest possible 
_age children should be taught self con- 
| trol and the instinct of trying to remedy 
any mistake or accident they may en- 
counter. 


IF a book be worth reading once it is 
| worth reading twice; and, if it stands a 
second reading, it may stand a third. 
This indeed is one great test of the ex- 
cellence of books. Many books require 
to be read more than once 1n order to 
_ be seen in their proper colors and latent 
giories, and dim-discovered truths will 
by-and-by disclose themselves. 
| Every pure thought and noble re- 
solve, every act of duty and of love, 
every sacrilice for principle, strengthen 
the power of goodness within us, and 
make it more certain that, when con- 
tlicts and emergencies arise, we shal! 
not be overwhelmed. 

SOCIAL life can be sweetened and im- 
proved by a smile and a kind word for 
every one. This requires no great tal- 

;ent. It is the outflow of a generous, 
appreciative, responsive, and kindly na- 
ture. 

No one ever acquired skill in any oc- 
cupation by a struggle of the will, but 
by continual hard and earnest work, 
conquering difficulties one after another 
by daily toil. 

IT is not the great things which we 
would do if we could that will count in 
the end, but the little things we could 
| do if we would. 





healthy is by exercise and abstinence, 





} 
' 


| 


to live as if he was poor; which are es- | 


teemed the worst parts of poverty. 


PEOPL 


Ke who aim to keep others 
jumt Dy exposing their weaknesses 
are apt to become prond of their ignoble 
LasK. 


— 


| Vain and full of disappointment. 


—__ 


CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 





L D.—The Supreme Coart of the United 
States consists of a chief justice and eight as. 
soctate justices. 

Courk - The name “Oymodoce”’ is to be 
found tn Spenser's Faery Queen, book tv. i2 
She was the mother of Marinel, and the 
danghter of Nereus, who was the parent ef 
water nymphs. 

Bec L.—You are “’ower young to 
marry yet.” Is will be best for you to wait 
till he makes some sign. Atthe same time it 
is easy, without betraying yourself, to let him 
see that you have a preference tor bis so. 
clety. 

W. G. L.—The words “‘seab” and ‘‘sooh” 
are allied. Probably “scob” has come to us 
through the Latin; while “scab” has come 
from an old root, common to nearly all Euro 
pean languages. The use of “scab,” as a low 
expression, for a maan, dirty fellow, is as old 
as the time of Queen Elizabeth at least, and ts 
probably much older. 

Connig.—There “ere five great crn. 
sades: The first in 1009, under Godfrey de 
Bouillon; in 1146, that under Louis VII. and 


Coarad IIL; im 1190, that under Philip An- ; 


gustas and “Cour de Lion;” in 1248, shat under 
Louis 1X. (“St. Louis”); and the fifth in 1371, 
ander Prince Edward of England, afterwards 
Edward 1. who won two great battles afer 
the death of St. Louis. The prince had in- 
tended to have jotned St. Louis in his cam- 
paign against the Saracens. 


E A. 8.—The term Lynch law can be 
traced to Ireland. In the Council books of 
Galway there is said to be a minute that 
“James Lynch, Mayor of Galway, hanged his 
own son out of the window for defrauding 
and killing strangers, without martial and 
common law, to show a good example to 
posterity.” Date, 1498. The first lynching in 
America, of which we bave an authentic ac 
count, was in 1687-3. It was subsequently 
practised, it is said, by a farmer named John 
Lynch, in North Carolina, and also in Vir- 
ginia, by Mr. Lynch, the founder of Lyncb- 
burg. 

J. W. B—In many oconditions of the 
nervous system electricity or galvaniem is 
useful. It stimulates the nerves and im- 
preves their state, and it excites the muscles 
to action, and recovers them from the condi- 
tion of wasting into which they may have 
fallen from disease. The continuous appliea- 
tion of what are called magnetised apparatus 
to the body is a fanciful and perhaps illusory 
mode of using the remedy. Cases in which 
electricity is likely to be useful differ so 
widely and are so impossible for unskilled 
persons to detect that we strongly counsel 
you to seek the advice of some properly quali- 
fied praetitioner before resorting to the use of 
such appliances of the ciass. It he approves 
the recourse, he will be able to point out the 
form of the remedy most likely to be service- 
able. 

ToppLgekins —We believe that we can 
tell our young friend the origin of the name 
“sandwich,” as applied toa slice of cold meat 
enclosed between two of bread. Lord Sand- 
wich during his administration was a gam- 
bier, and so great was she fascination this 
terrible vice had for him, that he took no note 
of fatigue or hunger as the hours ran on. But 
on one occasion, after playing for a day and 
night, he awoke to a sense of hunger and 
called for something to eat, whatever it 
might be, that allowed of his continuing the 
game. A slice of cold meat and two of bread 
were brought, and to hold the former, he 
placed it between the two latter, and so ate it 
without plate, knife, or fork. This attracted 
notice, and his example was followed, and the 
arrangement of these viands was henceforth 
known by bis titie. 


Rost. L.—Tact is address, or skill in 
management. Strictly speaking, it relates to 
the sort of ability exhibited in carrying out 4 
predertermined scheme. A person with tact 
is able to avoid or cope with the unexpected 
obstacles in his path, and to accomplish his 
object by means direct or indirect. He will 
often turn the flank of his enemy and con- 
vert opposition into support, or at least com- 
pliance, by a skilful use of the means at his 
disposal; but there is nothing in taet which 
either requires or implies dishonesty, double 
dealing, or deceit. Duplicity is essentially 
deceptive, doing one thing while pretending 
to do another. Is is a despicable resort 0 
sinister artifices. To accuse a person of da 
plictty is to charge him with cunning mis 
representasion, or want-of principe. Du- 
plicitty in iss conventional use means double- 
dealing, and ts used in a sense wholly bad. 


Pracm — Let the dead past bury its evil 
memories. Time points onward to she future 
and begets an earnest desire for amendment. 
Welcome the opportunity for reconciliation 
andanew life Ssart afresh. That which !s 
done cannot be effaced; but, by a rare and up- 
expected beneficence, there is in this case the 
promise of hope as to the fusure. We gladly 
endgree the wish that the young should be 
warned jagainst yielding to youthful fre 
OT passions, which one who has throw® the 
reins on the neck of desire and been carried 
to a bitter extremity of evil declares © be 
Unhappy 
these warnings are wont to be unheeded. 
Few young persons have the wisdom to learn 
by the experience of others. They £° astray 


and suffer for themselves. It is seldou 
Jeed that the path back to peace and Dap! 
ness is opened as in this instance. Be tha *® 
ul; hasten to embrace the opportun!t) 
let the future be an humble course of propr’* ty 
which shall gradually obliterate the me ry 


of the hideous past. 
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THE CHALLENGE. 





BY M. A.M. 





Now, all else forgotten, we two, in a world 
alone, 
Wage the eweet, flerce contention of love that 
in strife is made known. 
Each facing the other, 
As foe or as lover, 
We defy one another to love's contestation 
alone. 


And whatis the quarrel? Why, this—just to 
know if ‘tis you 
That love most, or if l in my loving outdc. 
Each the other defying, 
Bach the other outvying, 
And foolishly trying to corquer, where vic- 
tors must rue. 


So here face to face I withstand you, in love's 
strange debate ! 
Do you love? Sodol! 
still am your mate. 
Nor will ever confess 
That my love ts the leas, 
But still will profess that 1 love with a pas- 
sion as great! 


Nay, 1 yleld not, but 


So still in love's cnallenge we meet, heart to 
heart, soul to soul ! 
And what you dare, I dare! 
pitiful dole 
Ofa goblet half filled, 
Lest a drop should be spilled; 
But my goblet ts filled tothe uttermost 
of the bowl! 
cc 


On the Voyage Home. 


Not tor me ts the 


brim 











BY & L. P. 





PP\E steamship “‘Norway’’ was lying in 
the Bombay docks, her decks flooded 
with moonlight, such woonlight as 

one never seems to see north of Suez. 

There were very few peopie about on 
board, most of them were busy getting 
things ready in their cabins, trying vainly 
to make boxes gointo Impossible places 
and wondering irritabiy why those mis- 
guided people who buiit steamers did not 
make them bigger whilst they were about 
it. 

Away near the stern stood a tall, slight 
woman, her hands lying lightly on the 
railing in front of her, her eyes looking 
out over the moonlit sea. 

Sbe had no hat on, and the moon, shin- 
ing steadily overhead, showed a giint of 
fair hair and the pretty graceful lines ofa 
girlish figure. 

She never moved, except now and then 
to strike the white ringlesse bands to- 
gether with s passionate littic gesture. 

The life which stretched before her when 
this voyage was over, held no bright, 
warm hopes, no dregm of happy meetings, 
no vision of s loving welcome home; ail 
the future was dark, and there seemed 
nothing but misery on abead. 

Her thoughts wandered beck to the day 
when she bad firat seen Bombay. The 
sunshine and brightness had fascinated 
her to such an extent thatsie had laugh- 
ingly declared she loved India so much 
she would never leave it. 

“And now? God knew she never wished 
to see it again, for was it not there that she 
had learnt tho bitterest lesson a woman 
could iearn ? 

Ab! weil, 
Try and forget! 
shoulder apprehensively 
waiked towards her, then 
died away again. 

Try and forget! She /sughed as if in 
scorn of herself. Forget! Her grasp on 
the railing tightened, and a look 
misery came into the sad dark eyes, a fear 
of that past that lay hidden away from ail 
save those few who knew her life and— 
pitied her. 

She shivered. Was she afraid 


she would try and forget 
She gianced over her 
as some one 
the footsteps 


still ? | 
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laugb, and nervously ran the fingers of | 


ber right hand across her left wrist and 
felt for something there, but—it had gone. 
Sbe uttered a little cry of dismay and re- 
traced her footatepa, her eyes bent upon 
the ground, until she reached the place 
where she had been standing when the 
familiar song drove her away. 

There were deep shadows here and 
there, so she knelt down to see more 
clearly and began searching, when she 
heard a voice rebind ber, saying: 

“Iam afraid you have lost something. 
Oan I heip you find it?” 

Sbe looked up and saw it wasthe man 
who bad unwittingly called up for her 
such a host of bitter memories. His face 
was in shadow, but the tone was courteous 
and well-bred. 

“it is only——"’ and she hesitated, “only 
—a& piece of velvet with a diamond stud in 
it. I have never dropped it before.”’ 

Then she turned away from bim abrupt- 
ly, forgetting the sudden wave of crimson 
which rose to her cheeks would have 
passed unnoticed in the moonlight Never 
dropped it before! Had she really only 
worn it for a few days? 

“] age sometbing lying over there, I 
think,” and he waiked away, then bent 
down and picked up something. ‘Yes: 
Here it is,’’ and he held it towards her. 

lt wes a band o:1 velvet about three in- 
ches wide, wiib a littie diamond stud 
passed through a button-hole at one end, 

“Ob! thank you so much,” and the re 
lief in her voice was evident as she 
stretobed out ber right hand eageriy for it 
“‘] am 8o gratefai to you for findingit. I 
wonder what time it is?”’ 

She went on, evidently wishful to change 
the subject. He walked to the smoking- 
room door, where a lawp was burning and 
pulied out his watch,and she followed 
him, glancing up at his face as he did so. 

“Just nine,’’ hé answered, looking back 


at her. 
“Timeto goto bed. Good night,’ and 


giving bima liltie bow, sbe passed through 
the door, and he saw her disappear down 
the companion ladder a moment after- 
wards. 

She reached hercabin and peeped cau- 
tiousiy in. Wonderful to relate, it was 


‘| empty. 


Taking the velvet bana she passed it 
round her left wrist, fastening the two 
ends together with the little stud. 

“What a mercy it was I didn’t drop it in 
the daylight,” she murmured to herself. 
“I really must take care not to dio it again; 
what would they all think? They would 
never guess the truth, at any rate, they 
couldn’t do that,”’ and again she clasped 
ber wrist lightly with her right hand, 
whilst a iaok of such ulter hatred and fear 
came into the sweet girlish face that it al 
tered it almost beyond recognition. 

Then she hid ber facefora moment in 
her hauds, as she prayed with her whole 
soul thatshe might at least find peace 
from that baunting fear, in the dear oid 
jand over the sea. 

Japtain Owen lay back in his chair and 
smoked. He had taken up 
which enabied him to geta good view of 
the girl who bad attracted his notice the 
night before. 

Soe was leaping back in her chair,a 





book lying unread in her lap, whilet her 
eyes looked out into the distance. He 


| wondered vaguely to himeelf of what she 


of utter | 


Would she carry that fear till she died? _ 


She was safe here, surely she was safe 
here; no one on board knew her; sbe had 
seen the list of passengers, and it had 
shown only strangers’ names. 


Again that frightened backward glance | 
|sleptthe sleep of the juat, except Miss 


over her shoulder. A man was coming to 


wards her, but he turned aside and Jeant 


against the railing some ten yards of, 
singing softly to himsel!: 


was thinking. 

Surely they could not be 
thoughts to bring that curiousiy painted 
contraction to brow and lips. Miss Mur- 
ray, the captain bad calied her at break 
fast that morning. Perhaps she belonged 
to “*Biil’”’ Murray, colonel of thé 206.h; he 
had a grown-up daughter. 

He opened bis book, impatient with 
himself for feeling this uncalled for inter 
estina woman he had not exchanged a 
dogen words with, and read with a deter 
mination worthy of a better cause until the 
tiffin bell rang. 

After tifiu every one sat 


very pleasant 


on deck and 


Murray, who wrote letters, balancing a 
writing pad on her knee, in the way wo 


|} men love to do. 


“I swear to be good and true to the maid 


whom ] fondly adore.” 


She shivered again. Why, ob, why did 
hecome and sing that where she could 


hear it? Was any one good? Was any 
one true? 
She could not stand there and listen, she 
felt it would drive her mad, 80 #56 turned 
lickiy and walked across ¢ ther 
side of the deck out f ear -st 
| swear to be good and true swear 


be good and true 
Over and over again the words 
themeceives. She gave a curicus 


repeated 


iittie 
i 


A child came running round ber chair, 
jerked her elbow and away went her ink- 
stand, a black stream flowing sweetly over 
the deck. 


‘43, bother!’ she exclaimed, jumping 


to her feet, and hastily disposing of ber 
writing paraphernalia, she began tearing 
bits of I tting paper and throwing 
eo « . 
» . 
z re “a a A 
g across x 8 gre 
w a iaugt eyes 
“Please spare your bi ting paper i 
don’t tancy this steamer boasts many ré 








sources of that kind. I'll calloneof the 


stewards to come and wipe it up.” 


‘Thank you so much; please do."’ 

And he walked away, then came beck 
and stood leaning with hie back to the 
railing, looking down at her. 

She had gone back to herochair again, 
and was trying to dip her pen right 
through the bottom of theink bottle, in 
her endeavor to find some few remaining 
drops. 

Suddenly shelooked up at him and 
smiled. Such asmile! All the sadvess in 
her face disappeared, the lips lost that 
bard, almost defiant look; and her eyes! 
Yes, her eyes were glorious! 

The thought flashed throngh Tom 
Owen’s mind that he would give a good 
deal to be able often to bring that smile to 
her face. 

“A friend in need is a friend indeed,” 
she quoted, with alittle laugh. Thank 
you so much for coming to the rescue, it 
issuchan awful mesa, I hope the cap- 
tain won’thave me up for damaging his 
ship. But it wasn’t really all my fauit, a 
child came running round and jogged my 
elbow, and—then " and she paused 
tragically. 

“Show me the child and I will severely 





| Chastise it, provided its mother is nowhere 








| 


to be seen, as in that case she might chas- 
tise ne, you know,” 

Blanche Murray laughed. 

“{ don't think she could burt you very 
much,’’ glaneing at the broad shoulders 
and strongly-built figure. “I should be 
more sorry for the child.” 

“Misplaced sympathy, indesd,” In a 
would-be injured tone. “Do you want to 
go on writing, or may | sit down and talk 
to you? 

She said she wae tired of writing, they 
were only business letters, so he sat down 
near ber and they talked. 

“I've just come from Lucknow," he 
said, in answer to her question, asking 
him what part of India be had come from, 
‘Have you ever been there? I never re 
moémber seeing you, and I’ve been there 
with my regiment for two years now.” He 
paused fora moment, and as no avawer 
cameé, asked: 

“Perheps you 
weat?’’ 

“No.”’ 


don't know the north- 


9 





and with her head thrown up a little more 
proudly than asnal, she brushed past bim 
to her pleoe at the tabie. 

“Hulloh! soshe knows him. Wonder 
who heis. Looksan awful brute, 1 must 
say,” mused Tom, as be heiped himeeif to 
cold beef. “By Jove! how frightened she 
looked when be spoke to her. Poor little 
girl!” 

Another beautiful moonlight night 
Blanche Murray sat in her stifling hot lit- 
tle cabin until she could bear the heat no 
longer and went on deck. Owen was 
standing with bie back to the railing 
smoking. He hed been watohing for her 
for the last hour, 

She stood near the door of the emoking- 
room fora moment and he walked up to 
her. 

She started and aliook so fullof fear 
thatit hurt him tosee itcame into her 
fave. 

*Ohb, itis you!’ she said gently, look- 
ing upathim; “itisso difficult to recog- 
nize people in this light.’’ 

“Oome and sit down, will you? It isso 
jolly and cool up here now. How any one 
can exist downstairs beats me.’’ 

They found a seat near the stern and sat 
down together. 

‘Have you discovered who most of the 
passengers are by now? | always think it 
is rather fun trying to make out who is 
who. Ieee you know the man who is 
called Campbell. Whatis he? He doesn't 
look as if be wan in the service,’’ 

He asked the question after they had 
been talaing for some time, and though he 
had wished to ark it seoner, had not liked 
to do #0, 

He felt that he must know what was the 
connection between theese two, and learn 
nome explanation of that frightened look 
he had seen on her face twice already that 
day. 

‘“Yoa; | knew him 
the Civil Service,’ 
shortly. 

At that moment Campbell passed and, 
standing still for a moment, ecrutinised 
them carefully in the moonlight 

“Ah! eolt is Mias Murray,” be sak 
with a disagreeable laugh and a curious 
emphasis on the name, “What a lovely 
moonlight night, isn’t i? I love the 
moonlight, though I can understand it 


in Burma. He isin 
ehe answered rather 





“The Papjab?’ 

“Mo.” 

“Madras ?”’ 

A shake of her head. 

He hesitated a moment, but his curiosity 
got the better of him. 

‘Where have you spent most of your 
time out here?’ 

He was watching ber intently, admiring 


the well-cut nose and the delicate curves 
| of the pretty, determined mouth and 
chin. 


| 


& position | 


She raised her eyes quickly, and as she 


did #0 she turned white to her very lips, 
grasping the armas of her chair with both 
her hauds. 


Involuntarily, Tom Owen turned his 
head in the direction in which she was 
looking, and sawa tall thin man leaning 


against -he smoking-room 
out to sea, a pipe in hie 
hands in his pocketa, 
Owen looked back at bis companion in- 
quiringly, but the color bad come beck to 
her face, and save for the nervous tapping 
of her fingers on the arme of her chair, she 


| showed no sign of emotion. 


“You were asking 
“Where you 
time out here.”’ 
There was just a moment's pause before 
she amswered, then: 
“] have been in 





?"’ she began. 
had spent mostof your 


Burma most of the 
time,’’ she eaid, ‘in faraway places no 
one eveceven heard of, or wants to hear 
of,”’ with a little langh that jarred on him, 


| though he could not tell why. 


| calmly ignoring 
‘ 


“Where one hardiy sees a European for 
weeks together, ard when you do see 
them you wish you hadn't! Rangoon, the 
only big station | wasever in out there, 
was different. Hangoon was heaven cam- 
pared to thoee other places.”’ 

Then she turned the conversation to 
other things, and try as he would he could 
not get her to say another word about her- 
sel f. 

The tiffia bell rang and as Captain Owen 
followed Mies Murray a few minutes later 
into the saloon, the man whom he had no 


ticed on deck came forward and heid out 
bis band. 
How ? he said Oking dow 

« vod “ , i & ~ 

r w nm + on ’ 

" ® aA a 

ex me “a* @& ae a 

wee } i] yt ~ 

‘Very,’ she anewered aimoat defiantly, 


ibe outstretched hand, 


|; must be most inconvenient at times. 


| Don’t you think so?’’ 


‘You,’ she answered very quietly, 


| “moat inconvenient. One hearse such thril- 


doo-, looking | 
mouth and his) 


ling storie«, of watched prisoners trying to 
escape, and of men who have to cross an 
enemy's country, in which the moon plays 
anything but a kind part.’ 

“Exactly, for anyone trying to escape! 
It must be most trying, mustn't it, Miss 

Murray ?”’ 
| Jan'’t that jost what Mise Murray bas 
said?” broke in Tom Owen impatientiy. 
He feit that Campbell was annoying her, 
though he was at a loss to guess why. 

The other man looked down at him, then 
turning to Blanche asked with a sneer: 

‘May I learn the nameof your com- 
panion?”’ 

His impertinent tone made Tom's biood 
boil. 

“My name las Owen, andif ever Mine 
Murray is to want. ofa ‘companion,’ I 
shall be most happy to hil the poat,”’ he 
answered coolly, but the other read the 
challenge in bis tone. 


‘Miss Murray is indeed honored,” he 
ironically. ‘It reaily sounds quite ro- 
mantic. The effect of the moonlight, | 
suppose,’’ and turning on his heel he 
waiked away. 

“What animpertinent brute the man 


i4,”” Tom angrily, then stopped 


began 


short. “I beg your pardon—I forgot--he 
isa friend of yours?” 

“A friend of mine! No! Nol I—I—" 
she broke off suddenly. “The moon is 


nearly full now,” 
“isn't it?’ 

Hie did not answer. He waa disappoint- 
6d, more then he cared to own at the sud- 
den cold reserve in her tone, A few min 
utes aftershe got up, and wishing bim 
good night, left bim to his thoughta, which 
were not wholly pleasant ones, 
lovely, and the days 
two peopie on 


she eaid nervously, 


The weather was 
passed all too quickly for 
board. 

Captain Owen had been true to bie word 


and had indeed proved himself Bianche 
Murray's companion. Hardly a day passed 
it he saved her from some petty annoy 
ance al TCampvoe s hands 
6ialtier w reépeatediy t «° 
neel! i wer knew 
vely that she bated being aione With tne 
mar and ib his weiil-bred, casual way 
would never hesitate to put an end to 
these'letea-leies, thereby gaining Camp- 
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beli's cordial dislike, which did not affect | 
him in the least. 


And Blanche Murray, ss she kneit 


morning and evening in the stuffy litie 


eabin, thanked Giod that be had sent this 
man to befriend and take care of her, as 
abe had never before been cared for in all 
her young life; and then she would break 
off suddenly in her prayer, wondering 
hopelessly if, after all, this friendship was 
not the greatest curse that had ever yet 
come upou her. 

They were nearing Marseilies, and in s 
few days would be in port, and then? 
Tom Owen asked himeel! the question 
with a sigh of regret, as he looked up into 
the star lit sky and then beck again to the 
tall, gracefal figure at bis side. 

The nights were comparatively cold 
now, and Blanche shivered as she drew 
her cloak more closely round her. He 
noticed it, as he always noticed her slight. 
est gesture. 

“I'll go and feteb you a rug,” he said; 
“it's quite early, it really is, only haif- 
past seven; you can’t go to bed yet, you 
know, and they are nsking such an awful 
row in the saloon,”’ for she seldom came 
on deek after dinner now that the heat in 
the saloon was tolerable, preferring, for 
reasons best known to herself, to stay ard 
listen to excruciatingly bad playing and 
still worse singing. ‘‘Please stay here un- 
tll | come beck.”’ 

She nodded acquiescence. He came 
back in a few minutes with a rug, ard 
drawiog up a chair he made her sit 
down and, after wrapping ber up carefully, 
«at down near her. 

“I hate to think,’’ he began, breaking 
the silence at last, ‘‘that this voyage is 
coming to an end soop. Goodness only 
knows when | shall see you again; you 
will give me your home address, won't 
you’? You won't iet me losesight of you? 
I can’t tell you - 

* Captain Owen,"’ she interrupted, ‘don’t 
ask me where | am going—for I—don’t 
know.”’ 

“Don't know where you are going!"’ he 
echoed in surprise; ‘‘but surely——"’ 

“You bave always been so kind to me,” 
ashe went on pleadingly, ‘1 know you will 
prove so still, For God's sake, let me go 
without asking me any questions, This 
time next week we shall bave gone our 
ditferent ways, and all this voyage will be 
as if it had never been.”’ 

it was too dark for her to see his face 
distinctly, but his tone was full of pain as 
he answered : 

‘Can't you trust me child? You know 
} don't want to force your confidence, but 
I would do anything I could to beip you. 
I know you are in trouble, though you 
have never told me one word of yourself. 
Won't you let me be your friend 7” 

“No! Not! It can’t be; God knows | 
wish it could be otherwise,”’ with a quiver 
in her voice, ‘‘but it can’t.’’ 

“Won't you tell me just une thing?’ 
he asked bending towards her. ‘Why 
are you so frightened of that hound ?’’ 

‘Frightened —1—of——?"’ 

“Of Mr. Campbell,"” he interrupted 
sternly; “you know who | mean quite 
well. Do you think through all these 
days | have never noticed bow you start 
at the mention of his name? how you 
grow white when you think he is coming 





near you’? Ob, child! child!” he broke 
off passionately. “Why don’t you trust 
mé; you must know——”" he stopped 


short, as he hear:i a man’s footsteps com- 
ing towards them. . 

“Mies Murray, you have indeed found 
a secluded nook,’’ said Campbeil in the 
familiar tone it Jarred so on Tom Owen to 
hear him useto her. ‘-What a pity these 
charming evenings will so soon be at an 
end, isn't it? for you and Captain Owen, 
that ts to say; | fancy it is rather lucky for 
some one else, en 7 

“Ah! you have dropped something 
What! that piece of black velvet you are 
so fond of wearing asa bracelet? A very 
curtous fancy, isa't it, Owen?" 

“lL once heard ofa woman who was tied 
to a heavy chest by a dog chain fastened to 
her——What! going already, Miss Mur. 
ray !'as the girl rose suddenly to her feet. 
“Such a lovely evening too, it seems a 
pily to ge down. So sorry you insist on 
leaving us. Good night, and—pileasant 
dreams. I'll tell you my little story an- 
other me, if you will remind me,"’ rais- 
ing his voics as she walked away. 

Oe«en folowed ber quickly. 

“Why are you going? Hele a horrid, 
impertinent brute, but I don’t think he 
meant loannoy you then.’’ 

Didu 
giexl Dilteriy 


7 of c 


(mean to annoy mé,"’ 


“<i, 


and she 


au no of course he 


in uree he didn’t! 
rhe lamp from the emoking room threw 


the light om to her face. 
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“You are as white os «4 prey ebild. 
What le the matter? Can't! kelp you?” 
| be asked earnestly, looking down at ber. 
“Nona Noonecan beip me. 


| and in a moment she hed gone. 
* — . + — 


It was the most perfect morning, cool 


and bright, and as Blanche came on deck, 
she uttered a cry of delight. 

On one side lay the coast of Italy, 8 
near that she felt she could touch it with 
her hand; on the otber, Sicily, bathed in 
sunlight, its vine cied bills sloping down 


to the water, and its trim white villas 


peeping out from amongst the trees. 
Presently, as they got into more open 
water, she saw Etna standing out stern 
and clear against the pale morning sky, 
whilet far away in the distance Stromboli 
lay, resting like some great cloud upon 


the sea. 
She stood looking out over the water, as 


bey harbor. 
fear greater, her longing for peace and 
rest more intense than it had been then. 

The future was so dark she dared not 
giance ahead. And the past? Well, that 
would not bear looking into either. Her 
thought» wandered back to her childhood 
and giribood. 

Brought up by an aunt who cared noth- 
ing for her, and whose evident relief when 
Blanche was old enough to join ber father 
ia India was plain enough to see. A few 


est grief: ber father died. She laughed 
oddly. Was that grief compared to the 
load of misery that was hers now? And 
now? 

Tom Owen's handsome face, witb the 
kind blue eyes came before her. How 
good he was to her; how thoughtful be 
was for her always in a hundred little 
ways, And some women—(Oh, God! was 
it jast?—some women could count upon 
soch tender care as that through all their 
lives, sheltered from al! sorrow and 


trouble, while she—she had tc stand 
alone, unaided, unprotected. 

‘“jood morning !"’"—it was Campbell's 
voice, and seem to fit in well with ber 


misery. “You are up very early this 
morning. Now disappointed Captain 
Owen will be to have missed this oppor 
tunity. You should have told him last 
night when to come up. | am sure he 
would have been dressed at sunrise to 
please you,”’ he ended, with an imperti- 
nent laugh. 

A wave of crimson passed over thegiri’s 
face, and she made a movement as if to 
walk away, but he put out his hand and 
heid ber by her left wrist. 

“Look here,” he said angrily, ‘‘you’ve 
got to stay and listen tc what I’ve got to 
say. I won't be treated in this way any 
longer, and if you goon In the way you 
have been doing I'il tell every one on 
board about that,” bolding up ber wrist, 
then letting it drop. 

“lalways knew," she anawered very 
quietly, all the color gone from her face, 
“that you were a coward; now I know you 
are a buily too. Llought to have known 
what to have expected at your hands | 
imagined—wrongly, | admit—that there 
might be some spark of bonor or gentile 
manly feeling lief in you. You see! was 
mistaken.” 

He looked down at her half-angrily, 
half-admiringly, baffled by her perfect 
self poseeasion. 

“You treat me very cruelly, Blanche,”’ 
he began. 

“Blanche is not the name for you to 
use,’ she interrupted haughbtily; ‘“‘remem- 
ber that, if you please.”’ 

*Atany rate you have no right to the 
one you use,”” he rejoined with a sneer. 
‘Forgive me,” breaking off with a sud- 
den change of voice; ‘“‘you know | am 
hurt and angry. I love you so well, so 
dear! y——"’ 

“How dare you speak——”’ 

‘Because I love you !"’ 

“And I—I hate you!’ ehe cried angrily, 
ber eyes abiaze. ‘‘Because | am alone and 
unprotected am I to be treated in this 
way?’ 

“I love you,” he repeated doggedly. ‘! 
loved you before—before—— Curse him!’’ 
be muttered between his teeth “You 
never would listen to me then, and later 
on be misundersiocod—yesa, misunder. 
stood.”’ 

And be laughed contem ptuoual y. 





“He thought you loved me then, and I 
let bim think it Why not? I almost | 
bated you then; | would have done any- | 
thing to hurt you, and ! will do anything 
Il can, too, unless lcan win you for my- 

i self 

She feit his hot breath on her cheek, as 

be thrust his face down to hers, and she | 


| recotied as if she bad been siang. 


lam— | 
past help. Good-night, and—thank you,” | me.” 


| 


| 
j 


indeed et generoces. Think 
she had stood that first evening in oo | o> = 


Her eyes were sadder, ber | 











“What do you mean f" shecried. “Not 
that! notthat! You ssy you love me, 
and yet you would send me beck to that 
life,” end she shuddered, “or elise —ruin 


| 


| “Hush! don’ get into such « state of | 
| mind,” he put in hastily; “someone may 
bear you. You women always get so tra- 
gical; and, after all,” with another sneer, 
“I am only making love to you instead of 
Captain Owen; he is always——”" 

“It ia a lie,” she barst oat passionately; 
|“. wicked lie. He is kind,and I haveappre- 
| ciated hie kindness, thatieall. Made love 
tome. Good God! How dare you insult 
mein this way. What have! ever done, 
through the last few years you bave known 
ine, ever to justify such a charge as wnat? 
And now—becanse you know I! have 
placed myseif in s faise position: because 
you see | am utterly unprovected—you | 
come to threaten and insult ma Ab, 





what you like, itcanm make no difference to 





thetruth. Ifall men were iike Ceptain 


| Owen, there would be no lives like mine.” | 


weeks of happiness, then came her great- | 


“Your life will be no easier by trying to | 
make me jealous,”’ be said meaningly. 
“] give you until we get to Marseilles, | 
which will be possibly some time to- 
morrow, to decide If you decide for me 
you shall never regretit. | have always 
loved you, and will spend my life ia try- 
ing to make you happy. 1 wili——” 

“If you are determined to insult me, | | 
cannot stop you, 
quietly. 

“And if you do not do as I wish,” be 
rejoined, growing angry, “1 will, as soon 
as we reach Marseilles telegraph to— 
Burina; and ail your future movements 
will be known there too.” 

‘How can you be so cruel?’ And the 
tone was almost a wall in its agony. 
“You, who know what my life was; who 
have seen how | was treated; you, who 
know of—this,”’ touching the velvet band 
on her wrist; “oh, no one could be so 
utterly cruel, knowing all this, to———”’ 

“Can’t you understand thai it is only 
that that gives me any power over you? 
Call me anything you like, buat! stick to 
my resolve. AsIsaid vefore, you shall 
never regret deciding for me, bat if you 
don’t—well, I shall do asl said. You un- 
derstand ?”’ 

Fora moment no answer came, Her 
lips were white and drawn, and the eyes 
looking up at him were so full of terror 
that even he could not bear to see them, 
and turned bis head away. 

‘*Yes—1—understand,” ste said siowly, 
as if the words hurt her; “and I teil you,”’ 
drawing herse'f up, ail the fear in her face 
giving way to contempt, “*to— telegraph to 
Burma.” 

And without another word she waiked 
away and left him. 

Miss Murray was not at either breakfast | 
or luncheon. Tem Owen, on asking the 
stewardess what was the matter, was told 
that ‘Miss Murray had been pecking, and 
had a very bad headache.” 

Half-past five came; he could stand it no | 
longer, and scribbling off a little note, sent 
it to her cabin. 

The note ran thus: 





“Dkak Miss MURRAY, 

“lam sorry to hear you heave a 
headache. Do come up on deck after din- 
ner; the cool air will do it good. 

“ Yours sincerely, 
“T. Ow gN.”’ 


She sat looking down at the piece of | 
paper in her band, as thought after | 
thought chased each other through her 
mind. Yes, she would go He would 
never guess the pain it was to feel it was | 
the last time he would talk to her; only | 
her own heart knew this new bitterness 
He only looked upon ber as a friend, and 
—to-morrow she would lose him for ever. 
Yea, she would go. 


The dinner-bell rang before she had 
changed ber dress, the consequence being 
that she was ten minutes late Owen 
watched her as she made her apologies to 
the captain. 

She was usually rather pale, but to 
night the color in her cheeks was lovely, 
and her eyes seemed larger and more 
brilliant than he had ever seen them. 

She talked incessantly, and, although 
down at his end of the table he could not 
hear what was said, he gathered from the 
laughter that went on round her that she 








was the life of the party. Just once she 
turned her head in his direction, and for a 
moment her eyes held his with a icok he 


could not understand, for it seemed t& 
bave no part in the merriment around 
her. 

“At last, he said, as she joined him on 


deck after dinner. “I thought you were 
) going 0 shut yourseif up and never iet us 


” she interrupted very | b 


speak to you again. Have you got encegh 
cloaks and things on? It is really ewfally 
cold to night.” 

“Yes, thank you; heapa.” 

“Then come aiong and sit down om the 
seat near the stern. It is nice and quist up 
there, and wecan talk comfortabiy. Weil,” 
after he had wrapped a rug round ber, 
“how’s your head ?”’ 

“1¢ feeis like a live coal,” she answered 
with a little iaugh, such a tired litte 
laugh. 

“] am sosorry. You have been pack- 
ing, baven’t you? And that’s siways tir- 
ing work; and then you are unhappy inte 
the bargain. I wish,” he added wistfully, 
**you would tell me what is bothering 
you?” 

“Lots of things, but I can’t tell you them 
—— What does it matter? No come 
cares.”’ 

“No one cares? No one cares? Why 
do you say that?’ and be bent down te 
wards her, but he could not tell the ex- 
pression of her face in the darkness. “Why, 
you know, you must know, that! care, 
that what troubles you matters more tome 


| than anything in this wide worid. 


“I love you, child, I love you; bat I 
never dared tell you before, because you 
aiways held me at arm’s length, end 
showed me so plainly you did not wast 
to tell me anything sbout yourself Bat 
you were lonely and unhappy. I kuew 
that, just—because I loved you, and I 
ave tried to shield you from that brute 
because I knew he frightened you. 

“Won't you say something to me? 


Blanche, Bianche, what is it, dear?” fer 


she had turned away and covered ber face 
with her hands. “Are you angry wih 
me? I am sorry if I have bothered you, 
but I couldn’t help telling you. You said 
no one cared, and | have cared so much 
that nothing else in heaven or earth sseme 
to matter. I couldn’t bear you to ay 
that. Speak to me, won’t you? If you 
don’t want me to say anything more I 
won’t, but 1 hoped you might learn to 
care, too, some day.”’ 

Learn to care, too, some day! Some 
day! When she loved him now, now, 
with the whole strength of her heart. 
She dropped her hands into her lap and 
looked out into the darkness. She had 
forgotten everything, everything. 

The past with its misery faded away and 
left her standing face to face with this 
reality—he loved her—he loved her. It 
was the supreme moment of her life, and 
she sat motioniess as she drank deep of 
that intoxicating gladness which swept 
across ber heart. 

“Do yoi care for me, Blanche?” 

The words seemed to mingle with ber 
thoughts, and with a swift glad gesture 


| she put her bands into hia. 


““3od knows I do!” 

That passionate cry of hers recalled ber 
to herself. She had forgotten. Forgotten 
that the love he offered her must be re- 
fused—torgotten that the love he offered 
ber must be refused—forgotten that be 
tween hie life and hers was a barrier beilt 
that nothing could break down, forgotten 
that the love she gave him was—a sin. 

He was holding her hands tight in both 
his own, looking down into the pale tace 


| go close to his. 


“My darling,” he began—— 
“Oh stop! for pity’s sake, stop!” 
He dropped her hands in surprise and 


| drew back a little. 


“You—you—must not talk to me like 
that," she went on piieously; “it is wrong, 
itis wrong. Let me go, and never speak 


| to me again. Ob, don’t ask me to tell you 


why. I cannot. I cannot.” 

“But you told me just now you cared 
for me, you——”’ 

“And so I do!” she interrupted fierceiy- 
‘Care! Ob! I never snew what it was to 
care before. 1 never knew one could care 
—like this,’’ and her voice sank to s 
whisper. “Remember,” she added, “re 


_member that, whatever you may bear of 
| me in the days to come.” 


They neither of them spoke for a min- 
ute, then she went on quickly: 

“Butoh! I never guessed you cared, or 
1 would never bave spoken to you even. I 
only thought,” and her voice was fall of 
pleading—as if he blamed her !f’—“! only 
thought you were sorry for me. To mor- 
row—to-morrow—I knew you woald go 
away, and | should never see you again. 
You were so tkind—so kind—bat believe 
me | never dreamt you loved me.”’ 

“I don’t understand,” he said very 
gentiy. ‘*‘You love me, l love you. Sare 
4y you will tell me what there is between 
us. 

To-morrow, if I 
flashed across ber 

I must go now, I 


“I cannot, not now. 
can’’—an odd thought 


mind—‘‘! will tell you. 
am #0 tired.’’ 














He welked with her to the top of the 
companion ladder. 

“] hope you will sle p well, and haves 
good night,”’ he said. 

She laughed oddly. 

“] think I shall bave a good night,” 
iaen, with a change of tone, ‘There is 
only one iittie girl of tourteen in my 
cabin, and she is always a8 good as gold, 
and never disturbs me. Good-night” 

She heid ont ber hand and looked up 
into bis strong, kind face, bent down so 
anxiously towarde her, and to his dying 
day Tom Owen never forget the intense 
longing in ber eyes. 

“Good-night, and ‘iod bles: you,” he 
said reverently. 

Blanche Murray closed the door of her 
cabin toftly behind her, then bent over 
the little girl’s berth. The child was tast 
asleep, one hand under her rounded rosy 
cheek, the other lying pelm upwards on 
the counterpane. A little smile touched 
her lips, and every feature told of perfect 
rest and content. 

The contrast between them seemed so 
great, anc the woman’s fare gained an 
added sadness as she watched. Oh! if 
she might go back again and rectify that 
one great mistake of her life: 

Turning away with « sharp sigh, she 
went up to the lampand turned it down 
quite low. She wantei to tbink, and the 
light hurt her eyes. 

He loved her. 

And to-morrow he must know. 

The blood rushed to ber cheeks and she 
covered her burning face with her 
hands. 

W bat would be think of her? Would he 
blame her—turn from her in diagast? 
Dear Heaven, surely not that. 

How could she go to him and say, “I am 
married, and I am running away from my 
husband ?” She laughed harshly, and the 
laugh startled her. 

He loved her. 


Dick Campbell had eaid be loved her. He | 


had sworn to make ber rue the day when 
she married another man. He had fol 
lowed her from place to piaca, rousiag the 
all-too rea.y anger of her husbend, until 
at last her life grew unbearable. Wasthat 
love? 

Her husbacd had said he loved her— 
once, She had trusted bim, she was such 
a girl then, only seventen, and her tather 
was dead, there was no one to go to for ad- 
vice, 

How long had ber trust lasted? Had 
she not grown to dread his step, to start at 
the sound of his voice, to live in terror 
of what each fresh day migbt bring forth? 
And she had borne it all until—that 
Dight. 

A scene rose before her. 

it wasa lovely night, soft and btslmy, 
and the stars twinkied brightly in the 
clear 6astern sky. From tne far distance 
came the sound of the Kuormese temple 
bells, pow rising, now faliirg, on the stiil 
hight air, a@ the wind esewept gently 
through them. 

She was sitting in the wide verandab 
that ran in front of the drawing-room, 
and her husband came in. 





Of how she had struggled and struggled | 
antil the chain bad cut a deep line alli 
round tbe tender wrist, as she battled 
fruitiessiy against the unyielding steel, 
trying vainly to undo the cord. 

She shivered from head to foot. Would 
she ever forget that night? ‘The terror of 
koowing that she was in bis bands, the 
fearful knowledge that she was—bis wife 
—his—wife. 

Help bad cone at iast. Her old ayah, 
who bad searched everywhere for her, 
telling the servants she knew evil bad be 
falien the mem-sahih, for it was now past 
pine o’clock and she bad never changed 
her dress for dinner, found ber at rast 
and, cutting the cord, bad set ber free— 
free! 

And that night she had run away. 

Just as she crossed the compound ip a 
flood of moonlight she bad seen a man's 
figure near the gateway, and, dashing in 
swongst the trees, ene had run for dear 
life tnrough the sheitering shadows. 

That figure, she knew now, bad been 
Campbell's; knew, too, that he must have 
gone to the house, learnt the story of that 
wretched night from her ayah (whose 
greatest gift was not discretion), and then 
followed ber to Bombay. 

That was all past—and now the future 

To be dogged by Dick Campbell, or —to 
go beck to her hueband. She raised her 
hand to her head es if to try and still its 
aching. 
selfish love that 
might bave turned her into 


earth for 


And the only honest, tender, un- | ang break no law of God or man in the 


wes hers, the love that | 





i 


heaven—had it not come too iate?—could | 


bring nothing but mirery, utter misery, 
in its train now. Oh! the pain of it!—the 
pain of it! 

She turned up the lamp, and getting out 
her wriiing-pad, wrote steadily for balf- 
an hour or so. 

“It will be easier to wriie it than to teli 
him,’’ she told herseif. “Perhaps I 
teil him, 
know—to mor 


it 
might never be able to 
kuews? And he must 
row.” 

Then throwing on a 


piacing her letter on the tiny sheif above 
ber wash-band basin, she went quietiy 
through the great folding doors leading 
into the passage and so out on to the lower 


deck. 
The wind had risen and big heavy clouds 


were chasing each other acroes the sky. 
She leant over the side and looaed down 
into the dark water. And—to-morrow he 
must know. 


To-morrow. The word seemed to sbriek 


start, half expecting to see some one who | Up Sireéam and the pole carefully watched, 


bad spoken It. 


watched the water dashing up against the 


long cloak, after | 


i 


! 


who. 
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Houre seen ed to pass as she stood there 
gathering coursge to face the future, bat- 
ting with that fierce wish to take ber fate | 
in berown hands and end her misery. 


Bat thestroggie came to an end at last, established a 


the tew ptation was over, and she had con. 
quered. 

Drawing her cloak more closely round 
ber end she turned away from the railing 
with a resolute step and began to make her ! 
way towards the folding doora, and—— 

It was all over in amoment. A buge 
wave breaking over the lower deck tossed 
her |.ke a plaything against the saloon 
house, where her head struck sbarply, 
and—Bianche Murrav’s life had been 
lived bravely to the end. Her voyage was 
over and she had reached home. 

Next morning, when they found her, 
they noticed, all round her left wrint a 
deep, angry ecar, which showed signs of 
baving only recently healed, and some 
yards away, stiffened and spoilt by the 
sea water, lay the velvet band she had al- 
ways worn as a bracelet, the little stud 
still fastened to one end. 

The piece of veivet had done its work, 
there was no need for concealment now, 
for she was beyond the reach of the 
world's stinging tongue. 

A letter, aidressed to Captain Owen, 


| At Home and Ab 





was found in her cabin and given to him. 
And a« he read it the love in his beart 
grew stronger. He could love her atili 


doing now. 
To morrow had come -and he knew. 
— oo 7 
Tre CarrurRk Or AN OnOHID —Amongat 
the flowers of tropical iands, none are 
more prived for their beautiful and curious 
formes and fragrant ecent than the orchids, 


which grow in all sorts of odd places, bot | 


mostly on the ground, or perched bigh up 
amongst the branches of the treea. 

The orchids of the Guiana forests pro- 
videa home for the 
gratia, and for nuothing.”’ 

Why? Because they prey upon the 
om ckroaec 68, which would otherwise de 
stroy the pliant by exting up its juiciest 
portions. 

So that when a human orchid-hunter 
tries to capture « piant, be has to reckon 
with thousands of tiny foes that fight to 
the very last 

After the piant has been disiodged trom 
the tree—no casy task—it is usual to altach 


| it to a long bamboo pole and throw it into 


| the river, until 


the ants are thoroughly 


| washed out of 1. 
through the air, and she turned with a- - 2 


And al! the time the boat has tu be kept 


| lewt the anta come aboard. 
Then she turned back and thonghtfully | 


side, eplashing her from time to time with | 


ashower of spray. 

How near that angry sea seemed, 
easy it would be, Just toclimb to the top 
of that rail, steady herself, and—then. 

She thought of the life before ber witha 
dread nothing could still. 

She pictured to berself bow through all 


liow 


| the weary years to come she would live 


| with that fear upon her. 


“So Campbell has been here this after- | 


noon ?’’ 

She could hear the angry, sneering 
tones as she had heard them then. A tor 
rent of abuse followed. She never spoke 
to him—what was the use? He never 
listened except to grow ten times angrier. 

“What are you doing this evening?” 
he bad asked. 

As he was dining at the club, she had 
promised to dine with Mra Ashton, she 
bad answered. He turned round cn ber, 
said he supposed it was to meet Camp he! ! 
and had forbidden her to go. 

“If you attempt to go I shall kes you 
up.’’ 

Those were his very words. 

“If you think such things, even, «* 
locking your wife up,” she bad answered 
proudly, “] certainiy think you are not 
fit to stay with. Why do you pretend t» 
be jealous of Mr. Campbeli? You know 
you are not really s0; you grew red of 
me after the first few weeks, and on!+ 
mnake this a peg to bang your insuits 
on,”’ 

His tury had passed all bounds then, fr 
he knew she spoke the truth. 

She shuddered. 

W hat was the use of going into 
of recalling how he had drrgged her to a 


disused room, and, fastening a d«g-chain 
to her wrist, securing it with «a phere 
ra at eact en bad ba ~ 6 nN 
eavy chest 
hen telling her she st ata . 
ntil he chose to release ber, bad left ber 


Om IDE back to add that if ried « 
help the servants would teil i 
found her, and the story would be aii over 


the station in the morning. 


. 


bow they b 


love 
but 


And the 


that had come to her now would 


| make life a thousand times more hard to 


bear. 
Was it right, was it just, that she, who 


was so young, should have had such a 
life of suffering? Had she not struggied 
to be a good wife, todo her duty, though 
no love was thereto help her to carry it 
tu: ough ? 

It was too much, too much! God had 
tried her too sorely, she could not bear it 
any jonger. Life held nothing for ber but 
wreiciedness, beyond thecommon wretch- 
+.iness that seemed to be the lotof all. 

To morrow be muat know. How could 
sie tell him? How bear to #66 the pain 
on that dear face, and kaow that she bad 
no power to drive it away? 

She could not bear it, she could Bot 

Sie put both her hands firmly on the 
rail and began to raise herself. 

“Bianche! Blanche!’ 

It was only a whisper, but she stood 
still and listened. 

‘Father !’ she cried, but only the wind 
whistling past answered her 

“J thought I heard him call me,” 
told berself dreamily. ‘‘Dear father.” 

W bat would he say to her? She let her 


ahe 


arm* drop to ber sides as she asked her 
eelf the question with astart, raising her 
hand in a moment to steady herself, for 
e steamer was rolling hea‘ y 
W hat “ ne say 7 ha - yas 
" Ké Pr war ak é au 
was & 4 


7 a coward y Om 


Ww 


si 


ke 


kod up into the ldy «kya 
prayer for heip went up from her heart 
Death mnustcome some day, until then 


God grant her strength to live ber life. 


1@ if 


By-and-by the tnsects confess theme! ves 
beaten, and the orchid-seeker retires with 


his dearly-won prize. 
oe 


Trexe s Money in Kats —When Louise 
Miche! was io prison sb6 was permitted to 
have three of her cata with her. But she 
soon discovered that she would have the 
company of other animals as well, for 
some rate paid her @ Visit. 

Their first visit ended badiy for them, 
as the cats attacked them and slew one 
and wounded another. Mdlie. Michel! 
pursed the wounded ral, and ber kindness 
made the other rate ber frienda. They 


‘*-siled’’ upon her twice every cay and 
behaved excelientiy. She found them re 
spectful to the old, kind to the unfor 


tunate, and full of family feeling. 

The governor of the prison sent them 
food from his tabie, and sometimes came 
himeelf to see them. Mdlie. Michei's ex 
ample of treating these creatures with 
kindness was copied by other persons, 
who agree thal the ratis @ Capital animal 
for the #bow man 

A Kues an irei.ed @ act 
sailors Upon a miniature ship, the rigging 


number to ae 


of which they clin.bed very cieverly. He 
found them more tesebable than dogs, 
which is saying a good deal. 
vienna dip. nstanannacti 
MiIxnvDANSD HeactH The mental con- 
dition has fer more influence uj;on the 


bodily bealth than is genéraily supposed, 
itis nodoubt true that «1 men's of the 


body cause depressing aud morbid con- 
ditions of the ming butit is no less true 
that sorrowful and disagreeavie emotions 
produ 6 disease ln persons who, uninfiu 
enced by them, wouid bein seoun+ iealtl 
or, if disease ie not produced, the functions 
a’e a = ie red 
Agre*abie «€ ne met ' rie on 
. ~ - “ ~ a ! 
~ * ‘ 
’ a s . 
+ ~ ’ we r | AK O8 tie ‘ 
tal forces I sically we 
one muse’, in general, 6 happy The re 
verse is not aiways true one «nay be 


happy and c! eerful, and yet be aconstant 
« ferer in body. 


black anta—‘‘free, | 
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Tie women of Uri, Switseriand, have 
“Society of Family Duty.” 
The members are pledged to abstain from 
indulging in gossip, and Articie VI of the 
constitation imposes a heavy fine upon 
those who take part in politica! cam paigna. 
Some women induiged lately in eiect- 
loneertng. and numerous domestic quarrels 
were the result; hence the creation of the 
society. 

New Zaland ‘= considering a dram for a 
bill excluding consum ptives from the ooi- 
ony, on the same lines as her present laws 
against lepers, «mall-pox sufferers, and 
others affiicted with contagious dinease. A 
law visiting heavy penalties on ship cap- 
tains bringing consumptives to the colony 
will compel them to demand ciean billie of 
health from passengers before taking them 
on board. 

The Viennese take their pleasure as 
regularly as they do their meals; but they 
do not neglect business, or keep late 
hours. One thing, perhaps, which heipe 
to keep the young Viennese of moderate 
means and economical mind regular in 
his evening hours is the fact that he must 
pay to get into bis own rooms after ten 
o'clock. Viemrsa t# one vast system of 
apartment bouses, and « housemaster is 
in charge of each one At ten o'clock he 
locks the front door, and anyone desiring 
to get in afier tha’ hour must pay him for 
admittance, and the old resident has no 
more right toa key than the bird of pass 
age. The housemaster i+ no re«pecter of 
persona. 


In these days ofheavy gold shipments 
the specie room in the steamahip isa very 
important institution. Itis usnaliy situ- 
ated In an out of the way place amidshipa. 
Few of the pasrengers know of ita exia- 
tance, or of the veluabie treasure thet is 
carried across the ocean with them. The 
room varies slightly in different ships, but 
is usually about sixteen feet iong by ten 
feet wide and eight feet high. It is oon- 
structed of steel plates one quarter of an 
inch In thickness and strongly riveted to- 
gether The floor. ceiling and the wails of 
the room are all of steel piates. There is a 
heavy door, siso m-deof steel, which is 
provided with a vanety of combination 
lock that is said to be burglar proof. 

The Supreme Court of North Oarolina 
acem to be tolerably wideawake. Ina re- 
cent decision In which they denied the 
right of a dentist to give a prescription for 


| the sale of whieky on Sunday, the honor- 
| able Judges shrewdly remaras: “If dent 
| jate came within the term ‘physician,’ as 


| ‘enake-bite,” 


used in code, Section 11, ‘toothache’ would 
hecome alarmingly more prevalent than 
and that it would, with 
usage, become more dangerous is evident 
from the fact that the very first dental sur- 


| geon's preacription for toothache coming 


| the veerel, 


before us is for ‘one pint of whisky.’ The 
size of the tooth t« not given, nor whether 


it was a molar, incisor, eyetooth or wis- 
dom tooth—and jet there are thirty two 
teeth In a full set, each of which might 


ache on Sanday.” 


A «alling ship «ome ime ago, on leaving 
Belfast for the United States, took on 
board two thousand tons of Irish soll aa 
An idea occurred lo some one on 
and this soll was leveled out 
making qGitea large patch. This wan at 
once planted with cabbagea, leekea, peas, 


ballast. 


| )eans and other vegetables, which thrived 


wonderfully. Tbe crew amused them- 
selves by gardening, and after a little time 
there was a constant supply of fresh vege 
tables which could be gatbered daily, in 
spite of the rapid growth of weeds which 


could be only kept down with great d ft 


colity. Live pigs were carried on the vom 
«el, and the last one was killed and served 
with green vegetables just as the vessel en 
tered the Columbia Hiver. On arrival at 
the pertof destination, the eoll, being no 
longer required for ballas’, was piled up 
neatly on tee wharf It wase curious ox- 
periment, and one lbal suggosta nany pos 
giented that space would be 


sitll thes 
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PHYLLIS AND HER DOLLS 


BY a. J. ¥. 





T was es very hot day in the middie of 
summer. The sun wasebining bright 
ly into the old-fashioned garden, 

where Phyllis was trotting about, with ber 
large white sun-bonnet, banging by the 
ribbons, from ber peck. 

“Ob, it ishot!’ she cried, as she threw 
herself down upon the jewn and crawied 
under the shady branches of the oid mui- 
berry tree. 

Phyliia sat still for # moment, but only 
for a moment; then she espied some tall 
flowers that were hanging their beada, as 
the sun continued to pour down upon 
them. 

“I know what I'll do,” she said as she 
lumped up; “I'll give the poor flowers 
some water.”’ 

The tall flowers seemed to hear what the 
littie girl eaid, for they straightened them- 
selves up and sew her go raeciog up the 
path and fetch her littie water can. This 
she tookand pieced under the tap and 
then turn the water on. Hefore the pot 
was half fall e littie buttery came fying 
by and attrected her attention. 

Ina moment she was runuing after it, 
sometimes simost catching it as the littie 
thing stopped to rest upon a flower. 

Presently it alighted upon the tall holly 
hock that was bending lta bead exo lor want 
of the water which was now #o quickly 
running away, overflowing the wa'ering 
pot and soaking into the gravel walk; and 
the poor flower whispered something to 
the little botterfliy, and it once more 
started In ite flight. 

Thin time the pretty little thing made 
straight for the watering can, thinking, no 
dount, that by doing thie it would remind 
Phylilia that she had promises to water the 
poor flowers. 

The littie girl, with hot cheeks and pant 
ing breath, came running after it 

She was getting cross, and when passing 
by the large French windows that opened 
on to the lawn, she turned in saying, 
“HKother the butterfly!’ heving entirely 
forgotten abont the poor flowers and the 
water that she had left turned full on. 

Phyllie wandered about the room and 
opened and shut seveis) books that were 
lying sbout. Then she stood upon the 
fender and tried wt open the frontof the 
cloca. 

She had almost sueceeded, when nurse 
entered, opened the door, and seeing the 
hot flushed face of the littie girl as she was 
standing upon the hearthrug, thought 
that she had been overhesting bereveif, and 
said she bad better go and rest in the ours 
ery for an bour. 

“I don't want to—I want to stay here,”’ 
she cried, witb a naughty littie pout 

“Bat it will be better for yuu, dearie,”’ 
nuree answered: “you will be nice aod 
quiet up there.” 

“Yes, but! have nothing to pisy with 
up there,’’ Phyllis cried in an angry little 
voice; ‘besides, I don’t want to go.”’ 

“Why, there are your dollies, aud that 
nice new one that Aunty Bee brought you 
only last night. Come siong. dearie, and 
be a good little girl,’ said nurse, as she 
took ber by the hand and ied ber up 
staire. 

“But l don't wantto be good. | want 
to see inamima,’’ the littie girl cried, as #he 
tumbied upstairs to the nursery. 

“Well, now, if youare very good and 
don't make any noise, perhaps—lI only 
say perhaps, mind!—you will be sule two 
see Imamine this evening.” 

By thie time they had reached the nur. 
sery, and quietiy opening the duor they 
entered the iarge shady room. Nurse 
went to the cupboard and took down from 
the sheif a beautiful new doll, and placed 
itin Phylite’ arma 

“Now mind and be very good,” nurse 
aaid, ae she stooped aud kissed the litile 
girl, ‘and then you will bave «# great sar- 
prine.”’ 

Then she left the room. 

Phyliis wae etill very restieess,and did 
not pay much attention to ber new doll; in 


fact, she carried it so carelessiy that in a 


very short time it f«ll out of ber erme on to 
tne hearthrug 


The littic girl was down beside it in «a 
minute, and picking it up tenderly, cud 
died it to ber, and rocked herself to aad 
fr Presentiy an ides cameinto her littie 
head: she w igive ber dolie « lesson, 
and teach them | read 

She jumped up, fetched s nice soft cush 


wo 
n off the sofa, and 


Then she went to the 


placed the pew doil 


upon it. 


———————————— 


| and, standing upon 
| three other dolls. 

Two werein fsirly good condition, bat 
the third, an old Duteh doll, baving only 
one arm and one leg, Phyilie did not think 
good enough for her class; 80 she put that 
one on the floor and took the other two 
and placed them beside the new doll upon 
the casbion. 

Next she found s book, which she 
opened and pisced upon the new doll’s 
lap. 

Then the lesson began. 


a chair, pulled out 


them, and, putting up ber finger, asked 
them to apell *‘boy.”’ 

‘Ob, I nee,” she said, sddreasing the 
dolla, ‘none of you know. I will teil you 
Boy spells boy. Ob, I am not st sii 
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“Why, the dolls, mamma. They have 
teen talking to me all the sfternoon, and 
they told me how naughty I bsve been; 
bot I will try to be good—I will, really, 


“I know you will, dearie, but we sre 
forgetting someboby. Do you know whom 
I have brought to live with you ?”’ 

“Not Cousin Alice ?’’ 

“Yea, Cousin Alice, dearie, and she will 
help you to be more thoughbtfal. Bat you 
have been dreaming, for dolls never taik.’’ 

“Bot mine do, mamma,” said Phyllis, as 





Phyllis knelt down upon the rog beside | 








‘comfy’ like this; I will lie down on the 
rug in front of you. That's better, Now 
you epeli ‘girl.’”’ 

There was a iong silence, and then 





cupboard | 


Phyllis said in « sleepy voice— 

43 u-r | epelie ‘girl.’ ”’ 

“No;g.ir-l spells ‘girl,’”’ squeaked s 
little voice. 

Pbyliia kept very quiet. Had her wish 
at last came true, and were ber dollies ac- 
tuaily going to talk ? 

|] am afraid sheis a dunce,”’ 
otber small voice. 

“Fancy, she is going to give us « les 
aor,’’ cried the third. 

‘Can you tell me what kindof as place 
this is 7’’ asked the new doll of the little 
one that was sitting next to ber, end whor | 
Phyilie called Jenny. 

‘Ob, it is a very nice place, bat I’m 
afraid ifit were not for the nurse, we. 
should very often be lost; shouldn't we 
Sue ?’’ 
“Yea, | am sure we should,” replied the 

} 
j 
' 
' 


said an- 


a 


third doll, “Only think of that terrible | 
night we spent in the chicken run, when 
Phyllis took us both down there to see the 
new rooster, and then put us both inside 
to make friends with him, as she said, and 
then ran off and forgot all about us. Ugh! 
it makes me shudder to think of it.” 
‘*How that big rooster did frighten me 
too! Especially when he tried to peck 
out my eyes.”’ 

**] shall begin to feel sorry that I came,”’ 
said tbe new doll. “I thought I should 
bave such a lovely littie mistress. ”’ 

“And soshe is loving, sometimes,” re- 
plied Jenny; ‘‘but then she is so forgetful. 
Now only the other day she thought we 
both were dirty; so nothing would please 
her until she had worried nurse into let 
ting her havea regular wash day. 

“Well, she undressed us both upon the 
lawn, and washed our ciothesand bung 
them upon the treetodry. Then she bad 
nothing else to wash, 80 she washed the 
Luteb doll. She scrubbed and scrabbed 
him until she got nearly all the paint off, | 
and bas disfigured him for life, 

“Next she tied him up by his leg tothe | 
treeto let bimdry. I thought she had 
finished then, but she had not, for she first | 
took Sue and then me, and put as both in 
the tub and washed us. Our sawdust got 
80 wet that we have both bad pains ever 
since.’’ 

“That was not the woret of it either,” 
chimed in Sue, ‘for she took us both in- 
doors and leftusin frontof the kitchen 
fire, where nurse found us with big wazen 
tears running down our cheeka.’’ 

“But what became of the Dutch 
asked the new-comer. 

“Ob, te was left tied up to the tree until | 
the wind blew, and then down he came, 
and in falling he broke oneof his arme 
and one of bis legs.’ 

“W bat became of bim after that?” asked 
Jenny of the other doll. 

“Why, don’t you remember that the lit 
tle dog from next door crawied under the 
fe: ce,"’ went on Sae, ‘and seeing the poor 
Duteb doll lying onthe ground, started 
biting it, when nurse came out sand res 
evued him?’ 

‘Then what the butterfly tofd me this 
afternoon was correct,”’ said the new doll 
*He informed me that our little mistress 
wass thoughtless, selfish, little girl, and 

“No, no, 1 am not really seifish, 1 am 
really not,”’ cried Phyllis, as she sat up- 
rigbt upon the rug and rubbed her eyes; 
“1 did not mean——”’ 

“Mean what, dear?” asked Phyllis’ 
mother, as she stooped down and kissed | 
| ber little daughter’s flushed cheek. 

“I am not selfish, manm.mea, am I?’ 
Phylits cried, asthe tears began to peep 
beiow her eyelashes. 





doll?’ 








“No, dear you are not wilfully selfish, 
but I think you are very often thought 
iewa 

‘‘They said ‘thoughtless’ too, but I didn’t 


mean to be.” 
“W ho are ‘they,’ dearie?’’ 


she took her mother’s band and went 
downetairs to welcome her cousin. 

{I think it must be that Phyllis bas 
grown out of ber little thoughtless ways, 
forfrom that day the dolls have never 
been known to talk. 

a 


THE HYENA QUESTION. 





The byena came sauntering in to call on 
Mr. Bear. 

He had put on bis best clothes and bis 
new hat, because he rather hoped Mies 
Gorilla migbt happen to be there; but she 
wasn't, so be just sat down on the edge of 
the table and smiled at the bear, who was 
eyeing him in a very unfriendly way. 

“How do?’’ be inquired in a condescend. 


| ing voice, taking bis cigarette out of bis 


mouth forthe purpose with an affected 
air. 
Now the bear bated affectation and 


dandyiem, and, of course, he wasn’t going 
to be condescended to by a mere bhyena— 
not likely. So he scowled at him and pre- 
tonded he didn’t understand. 

“How do what 7?” be demanded shortly, 

“Ob, nothing,” smiled the hyena pleas 
antly; only ‘How do you do?’”’ 

“How dol do what?” growled the bear. 

Thin way of receiving a polite inquiry 
after « friend’s health was so very unez- 
pected thatthe hyena was quite at a loss 
for afew minutes; but as the bear kept up 
& perpetus! growl, he tried to pacify bim 
by explaining matters. 

“I only said ‘How do you do!’” he be 
gan meekly. 

“j] beard what you said,” interrupted 
Mr. Sear rudely; “but what I want to 
know is whet you want to know.” 

‘44008 grecious!”’ gasped the byensa, 
“whats dreadfully complicated remark ! 
And bowever aml to makebim under 
stend; he’s so touchy.” Indeed, the bear 
seemed nearly frantic with rage, and was 
dancing round the hyena and howling, 
“How do ldo what? Why can’t you ssy 
what you want to know? How do I do 
what?’ in such a manner, that the poor 
byens fairly shook in bis patent leather 
shoes with terror. 

At last he managed to speak in a tremb- 


| ling voice, 


“I don’t want to know anything,’’ be 
maid apologetically. 

This only made matters worse than ever. 

‘Then whatever do you mean by com- 
ing here and asking mesuch silly ques- 
tions?’ 

“It wasn't a silly question,’ retorted the 
hyene rather buffily. “I only asked you 
how you did.”’ 

“How I did what ?’* 


“2.0, nO,"’ bastily added the byena “I 


| mesntto say ‘How do you find your- 


weif?’’’ 

“Never lost myself yet,’’ grunted the 
bear; ‘‘so haven't bad # chance to find my- 
self. HKesides you never find yourself 
when you are lost—someone else siways 
ng you. That's what other people are 
or.” 

“Indeed,’’ said the hyena politely, only 
too glad to make himself agreeable. “I 
am pleased to know that, far I have often 
wondered what was the use of them.” 

The bear muttered something about 
‘some peepie not being any useeven for 
that,” a pasty remark which the hyena 
pretended not to hear. 

He tried once or twice to creep past him, 
but the bear growled so terribly when he 
did so that he was afraid to go on, and it 
was quite dark before Mr. Bear chose to 
move. 

As soon as be did so the hyena got ap. 

“Well, 1 must be going,” be said; and, 
forgetting fors moment how he had pre 
viously offended the bear, he foolishly 


| added, “I only just looked in to say ‘How 


do you do?’” 
‘to you've begun again, have you?” 


| roared the bear, rushépg at him; and the 


hyens wasso terrified that he ran away 
bome as fast ase hie legs would Carry him, 
and left his new hat behind him. 

The bear threw that out of the window 
e200 sat down and isug hed. 

“Manter Hyena stayed a g00d while,” he 
chuckied after a pause, “and | don’t think 
be will come bere with “ny more of his 
silly questions,’’ 
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THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS, 





The first thimbles were made in Hoi- 
land. 

The house fly makes 310 strokes a sec. 
ond with ite wings. 

The peace tooting of the French army 
is to be increased to 560,000 men. 


Edison predicts that in ten years 
horseless carriages will be the rule. 


On an average 200 carrier pigeons are 
officially kept in every German fortress, 


The native home of wheat is supposed 
to be the mountain regions of Armenia. 


About 40 ions of letters pass daily 
through the London General Post Office. 


France has more money in circulation 
in proportion to ite population than any 
other country. 

A well-known medical authority as- 
sorts that death caused by a fall from a great 
height is absolutely painless. 

Cartridges tested by the Roentgen 
rays to determine if they have been carefully 
loaded, are offered for sale by a London gun- 
stnith. 

The dialect spoken by the Indians of 
Guatemala is thought to be the most ancient 
language in the world, older even than San- 
scrit or Hebrew. 


The Chinese pen trom time imme- 
mortal bas been a brush made of some soft 
hair and used to paint the curiously formed 
letters of the Chinese alphabet. 


The owi’s eyes have no muscles by 
which they can be moved. This defictency ts 
atoned for by extraordinary flexibility in the 
muscles of the neck, by which the owl can 
move his head in any direction. 


After having escaped work and ar- 
rest for twenty years a vagrant known as 
Dad Stephenson, of Springfield, Mo., who was 
taken into custody, said that until his night 
in jail he bad notin all that time once slept 
in « bed. 

The gambling game ‘‘craps,”’ which 
#0 deeply eugrosses the “trifiin’” kind of col. 
ored men in the South, was invented by the 
aristocratic Marquis Bernard de Marigny, of 
New Orleans, who entertained Louis Philippe 
when the latter visited Louisiana. 


Wild dogs, as dangerous as wolves, 
have lately been abundant in those parts of 
Japan that were devastated by the tidal wave 
of Jane ls. They kille1 several country post- 
men, until these officials were supplied with 
trumpets, of which these animals are afraid. 


Vigorous measures have just ended a 
decidedly novel strike. The boy students in 
the State institute for the Deaf and Dumb in 
Fiint, Mich , objected to being dismissed an 
hour later than the girls and struck for 
shorter hours. Several of the leaders were 
promptly expelled, and the “strike” has been 
declared off. 


A circular saw fifty-four inches in 
diameter at Bucks’ mill, at Jacksonville, 
flew into pieces while at full speed and cut 
things up in a way that shocked the hands. 
Some of the fragments slit their way through 
the roof, one piece cut a timber in two, and 
another bit hurled aguinst a block of stee! was 
welded by the impact. 


Funoy stories of proffered curiosities 
are told by the officials of the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington. Quite lately they 
received a letter from a person in America 
saying that the writer was ready to take 900 
for the unbroken ash of a cigar with a tiny 
unconsumed stump still adhering. No in- 
crease in gold exports resulted. 


Shad of different families, often come 
from the ocean to the rivers along the Atlan 
tic coast tospawn. The shad of Florida are 
not the same as those of the Hudson or the 
Connecticut or the Susquehanna. The same 
fish come each year to the particular river 
where they were born, and in their appear- 
ance are slightly different. Each river is the 
home of a separate colony. 


Sannyside, formerly the home of 
Washington Irving, has been closed to the 
public. The present owner of Sunnyside de- 
clares that the worshippers of Irving have 
tramped over his grounds, chipped corners 
from his house, worn out his carpets, 
off his bric-a brac, and so disturbed his bouse 
hold that his patience is exhausted, and he 
has decided to fence them out. 


Milwaukee has had a huge bell cast 
for the tower of the new City Hall. The local 
newspapers take it for granted that the fol- 
lowing lines, inscribed upon the bell, are #4- 
dressed to the politicians who will infest the 
building: 

“When I sound the time of day 
¥Yrom this grand and lofty steeple, 
Deem it a reminder, pray, 
To be bonest with the people.” 


In the Colorado desert they have rsin- 


storms during which not a single drop of 


water touches the earth. The rain can be 
seen failing from the clouds high sbove the 
desert, but when the water reaches the strat 
of hot, dry air beneath the clouds it ses 


a4 


tirely absorbed before falling half the © 
to the ground. Ifisa singular sight © 
witness the heavy downpour of rain not ® 
drop of which touches the ground. These 
strange rainstorms occur in regions where ¢ 
shade temperature often ranges as high ss |” 
Fabrer:heit. 
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OUR VIGIL. 





BY W. W. Lose, 





In Memory’s awful Hades gray, 
There stands a palled ghost alway, 
And you and I watch night and day. 


© mock of mockeries! Shall ever be 
Across life’s dark and barren sea, 
Love's resurrection morn for you and met 





WHEN DRAGONS LIVED. 

The scientists of the United States 
Geological Survey, have just returned 
to Washington from a visit to the re- 
gion of marvels. They bave been col- 
lecting fossils in Converse county, Wyo- 
ming, where they found deposits of the 
bones of veritable dragons that lived 
about 5,000,000 years ago. 

These occur in the famous ‘Laramie 
becs,’’ which are full of the skeletons 
of the monstrous extinct reptiles known 
to science as ‘‘Dinosaurs’’—meaning 
literally ‘“‘terrible reptiles.”” In their 
time they constituted an extensive zoo- 
logical order, the members of which ex- 
hibited the utmost conceivable varia- 
tion as to structure and habits. Some 
of them had as great a bulk as half a 
dozen elephants, weighing thirty tons 
or more, while others were less in size 
than modern foxes. Most of them seem 
to have been semi-aquatic, spending 
much of their lives in the water. 

It is owing to their amphibious habits, 
apparently, that such quantities of their 
remains have been preserved for the in- 
struction and astonishment of mankind 
of to-day. At the period when they 
lived a large part of the interior of the 
North American continent was covered 
by a great system of lakes, which ex- 
tended northward from Mexico into 
Canada. These lakes formed an im- 
mense inland sea of fresh water, so that 
the geographical aspect of what is now 
the United States was as different as 
possible from what it is now. 

The continent was young then, and 
the Rocky Mountains were but a string 
of islands. The climate was much like 
that of the middle Eastern States at 
present, and the shores of the lakes 
were clad with a luxuriant vegetation. 
Forests of oaks, elms, maples, magno- 
lias and even fig trees dominated the 
landscape, where now are only deserts, 
arid and desolate. 

The strange reptiles here described 
were more or less apt to die in the water 
of rivers. When that occurred their 
bodies were carried by the streams to 
the lakes. They floated about for a 
while, and eventually sank to the bot- 
tom, where they were covered by sand 
and other detritus. Thus, if circum- 
stances happened to be favorable, their 
skeletons were preserved. Io the course 
of time the lakes dried up; the land was 
uplifted by geological change, and the 
sands which enclosed the remains of the 
animals hardened into stone. In this 
way it comes that the skeletons may 
now be dug out of the hills in that des- 
ert region. 

Along the eastern flank of the Rocky 
Mountains tay be traced for hundreds 
of miles certain well defined strata 
which contain these ancient reptilian 
bones. It is supposed that in that part 
of the country during the epoch de- 
scribed there was an estuary in which 
the animals disported themselves in im- 
mense numbers. Some of them got 
caught in the mud, and so perished, 
and that accounte for the finding of 
their skeletons in such surprising num- 
bers in that situation. 

Many of the creatures whose remains 
are thus dug out correspond very nearly 


to the monsters made familiar to the | 


imagination of childhood by the fairy 
tales of the nursery. But real dragons 
aod “‘Chimaeras dire’’ swarmed every- 
where in those days. 

Take the Laeciaps, for example. This 
was an animal forty feet long, built like 
® kangaroo. It walked erect on its bind 
legs, and was incredibly agile, leaping 
seventy feet ata bound. Its jaws were 
armed with teeth like bayonets, and i's 
remarkably small fore limbs terminated 











in bands which were i i 
pot nal provided with 

The vertebrae and leg bones of this 
fearful beast were cata for the sake 
of lightness, and probably the first thing 
that it did to a victim was to scratch its 
eyes out. Weighing a couple of tons, 
with the activity of an antelope, and 
provided by nature with weapons far 
more effective than those of any mod- 
ern mammal, the Laelaps was probably 
the most formidable beast that ever ex- 
isted. 

In ‘magination, one can picture this 
frightful creature, stalking kangaroo 
fashion slong the bank of a river, its 
head uplifted twenty-five feet above the 
ground, so that it was able to overlook 
& considerable stretch of country. 

Perchance it sees, sluggishly wading 
in the stream and feeding on the water 
plants, a reptile far larger than itself, 
with a long and crane-like neck, a very 
small head and a body of enormous 
bulk, weighing twenty tons or more. 
This isa Brontosaur—a stupid and al- 
most defenseless animal, amphibious in 
habit, measuring sixty feet trom the 
snout to the end of tail. Hardly has it 
time to realize the presence of its enemy 
before the Laelaps, with a bound, has 
alighted upon its back. 

The tragedy is quickly accomplished, 
and the merciless carnivore is soon 
gorging itself with the flesh of ite gi- 
gantic victim. 

Great in size as are the carnivorous 
reptiles of this strange epoch, like the 
Laelaps and the Veratosaur, it is noticed 
that the herbivores are much larger. 
The latter may be said to correspond 
to the horned cattle and other vegetable 
feeding animals of a subsequent epoch, 
which are destined in their day to serve 
as food for flesh eating mammals smaller 
than themselves. 

The carnivores of the mesozoic are 
mostly leapers, walking erect and hav- 
ing hollow bones for lightness; the 
herbivores, on the other hand, are 
clumsy aod less intelligent, but com- 
monly provided with defensive bony 
armor. 

The latter usually go on ‘‘all fours,’’ 
but some of them are built on the kan- 
garoo pattern. Go down to the shore 
ot the Laramie Sea, and cast a glance 
over that mighty sheet of water. At 
some distance from the land is wading 
a beast of vast bulk, upright on its long 
hind legs. 

It stands thirty feet high and has 
enormous jaws, which somewhat re- 
sembles a pair of exaggerated salad 
spoons. With these it is gathering the 
aquatic weeds on which it lives. Its 
mouth is furnished with 2,000 grinding 
teeth arravged in mayazines. 


| brains of old. 


Misfortunes and imprudence are often 
twins. 

Health is wealth, although the latter 
often destroys the former. 

He who seems not himself more than 
he fs 16 more than he seems. 

Falsch od aod traud shoot up in every 
soil, the produce of every clime. 

The mao who thinks his sin will never 
find him out, has deceived himeelf. 

Do what you can do well, and you 


will soon be able to do much better. 








If we do not make 4 good use of what 
we have, it 1s 4 proof that we have been given | 
too much. 

It is better to believe that there is | 
some good in everybody, than that there ts no | 
good in anybody. | 

W hat it ie our duty to do we must do 
because itis right, not because any one can 
demand it of us. 

Merrimwent is always the effect of a | 
sudden impression. The jeet which is ex 
pecteu is already destroyed. 


The troubles of age were intended to 


i 
story of two laties who « 


Femininities. 
Daniel Campbell and his wife, of Wal- 


ton county, Fla., are enid to be respectively 
117 and 112 years old. 


As soon as a girl has been to Europe 
she stops talking about Indian summer, and 
Calls it “Italian weather.” 


She: If I had my life over agsin—— 
He: I thought that’s what you were dotng; 
you sald you were twenty-three. 


Visitor: How much the baby re- 
sembles ite mother! Father: Yes; it talked 
when it was only six monthe old. 


Mies Vivian Sartoris, granddaughter 


of Gen. Grant, ts one of this year’s more 
notable debutantes in Washington soctety. 


If a man were struck by lightning in 
his own house on a clear day his wife would 
eny it was just because he didn't take care of 
himeelf. 


Timid youth: Sha-shall we go and sit 
under the w-w-wiliow, Miss Heasie? Demure 
maiden: Why not sit under the pop pop pop- 
lar, GeorgeT 


‘Hose, is your theatre bonnet any 
smaller since all this fuses has been made 
about big hate?" “Yes; the strings are much 
narrower.” 


Shopman: Does the shoe hurt you? 
Miss de Smith, aged twenty sis: 1 think not. 
U nless I'm greatly mistaken, it's ny toot that 
hurts me. 


**Hello, Biufly, you didn’t get around 
lnet night to bear your wife's excellent lee 
ture on the faith cure?” “Nu, 1 was laid up at 
home with the sick headache.” 


When a Dutch maid-servaat wishes to 
ZO to # dance, and has no swain of her own, 
she hires a cavalier for the occasion. A beau 
with an umbrella receives doubie pay. 


Nearly 60,000 women voted tor the 
Orettime at the recent general elections in 
South Austrailia. ihe exact figures are 3 0e, 
which compare favorably with 77,44 men, 


Mre. Muggins, reading: Every man 
“ele the wife that Heaven intended for him. 
Mr. Mugwxine, musingly: It must be true, 
then, that men are punished tn this world to: 
thetr sina. 


At the funeral of an unmarried wo- 
man in Kragzti scarlet Is the mourning hue. 
The coffin, tie hearse, the trappings of the 
horses, aud the livery of the driver must be 
scarlet. 


Blenheim, the ancestral home of the 
Mariboroughs, has been enriched by « small 
menagerie since the Duke brought home his 
bride from America. The Duchess has «a pas 
sion for ostriches, eagles, Vultures, and even 
snakes. She purchased « garter-enake on the 
banks of the Nile, and it soon became her 
favorite. A Nubian boy attends her when she 
makes the round of the cages, often handling 
snakes which are known to be dangerous. 


Mrs. A.: My dear, one servant is not 
enough in the Bitchen now. We must have 
two, 

Mr. A.: Why, we have three daughters, and 
only yesterday | paid « big Vili for thetr tut 
tion in a cookery school! 

Mrs. &.: You—that 6 what's the matter, They 
are “ll aeeioting at the cooking, and Uridget 
anys ebe must have additional help to clean 
up 

Not long ago an old man was called 
intw the witness box at on Irish Court, and, 
being O14 aud Justa iittie bitnd, he went tow 
far, iu more than One sense, and, inetend of 
going up the stairs that ied ty bBhe box, 
mounted those that led to the bench. Said 
the judge yood bumoredly, “Is ita judge you 
Want to be, my ¢0080 Mmant” “Al, shure, your 
honoi!’ wae the reply. “lm 
now, apd mebivee ite ali I'm 
judge hat no reply teady 


An amusing story is Wid of a mother 
who was the proud possessor of twin giria, 





an ould wan 


fit fer! The 


who were #0 much allie that 1t was almort 
imposnibie to Aistinguteh them apart. One 
night when they ad been bathed and put tw 
bed, she beard « sound of isugiter coming 
from thelr bedroom, 20d at once went w in 
quire the cause, “What are you iaughing at?” 
she asked, “Oh, nothing,” repiied Edie, one 
of the twine: “only you have given me two 
baths tonight and Alice none ateall.” 

The last lines addressed by the l’rince 
of Montenegro te his davghter on her be 
trothal Lave ateracted much attention. They 
were: “All is nos gold that giltsere, be mind 


ful of shis, 9 my deughter, and Bouow shat | 
happiness has never chosen for her seas a | 
Under the Bingly crown le the crown | 


sbrone 
of thorns, an4 not even in fabie can we find a 
happy king. Beek happiness in the graceful 
corner of the home, in work within thy tu 
wan power and obedient 60 divine command 
Thy feather, Nicholas.’ 


A St. Petersburg paper prints the 
mplained bo «a rel 
way conductor beesuse & an Wee Btnoking 
in she cur reserved for non smokers. Tie tu 


wean use gradually from our fondness for life, | solent conductor's only reply was thas Le 
the nearer we approach the end too, lighted a cigar ! the car At she on 

4 ‘ ‘ : stat thie ve « ; 1 t tie < 

Tbe doubts of an honest man plain . 

w e 
“ a 2 5 
“ 

There is some beip tora tne léTecls « he 
{ fortune: for if «ma ns ot attal it “~ 
ength of Hise wishes, he may inave is remedy she t y 
by cutting them off shorter } fe witt “ , 
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FAasculinities. 


In taking revenge a man is but even 
with his enemy; butin passing it over he ts 
his supertor. 


He: Nice dog—very! Have you taught 
itany new tricks since | was here last? She, 
sweetly: Yes; it will fetch your hat if you 
whistie. 

In an Astoria, OUregon, restaurant 
“gentiomen are requested,” according to « 
sign on the wall, “to please not swear If ladies 
are present." 

In Henry VIIL.’s reign the wearing 
of sable was a privilege reserved for the 
higher nobility; and Bie King Hal refased 
ermine to the barons. 


The curate: You should always be 
particular about detalles, Mies Nellie. It ts 
little things thattell. Nelite [know that. I 
have three small etaters. 


An old lady of Greens Norton, Eng- 
land, celebrated her l0eth birthday reeentiy 
by presenting & stained-glass window as a 
thanks offering to the parieh church 


There are 4),000 women employed in 
business houses in London, tncleding @ ye" 
lady clerks, and statistics show that the 
average life of women workersin the City is 
thirty six years. 


Feminine county clerks are rare, but 
Miss Georgia Kichards, who cccuples that 
position tn Arapahoe county, Colo., receives a 
salary of G4) a your, the largest pafd to any 
woman official In the West 


“Did you ever notice that almost all 
these misers reported in the papers are single 
ment’ asked Mr. Watts ‘Yea, anewered 
Mre. Watts, “marrie’ misers are too common 
to be worth mentioning.” 


Hoax: My wife gave me a curtain 
lecture last night, and [im gotng toe buy her 
eoIne® Marshinallows today. Joaz To ap 
pease her, eh? Hous: Nol She cant bear 
marshinallows, and that'li make her su mad 
she won't speak to me at all. 


The managemeut of a houseboid is as 
much a matter of business as the management 
of # shop of a countipg-house, It requires 
method, accuracy, Organization, industry, 
economy, discipline, tact, knowledge, and 
capacity for adapting means to ends 


Sir William Herschel’s system of iden- 
tifying persons by their thumtiarks has 
been introduced experimentally tnt: Bengal. 
The chief object of the mensure appears 
be to identify Government pensioners, and to 
inake it impossible for pereons to tim person 
ale them, 


Wite : Why, bob, you haven't smoked 


“a single one of these clgare I gave you on 
your birthday! 

Husband: I know tt, dear! Doon saving them 

Wife: Raving tuem! What fer? 

Husband: For your tather nest time he 
calls. 

Wife, kinstog bim: Oh, darifog, you 7e just 
too wood for anything! 


Professor Shuetuck says: Fat f.uit for 
breakfast Kat fruit tor iuncueon. Avoid 
muMins and crumpets a4 buttered tmat 
Kat wholemeal bread. Decline potatees I 
they mre served more than once « day Du 
nos drink tem or coffee. Walk four 
every day. Wash the face every night tn 
Wart: water Bleep eight boursean git 


The poster bas invaded unexpected 
fields. Kill bemrds are to be uthilgzed for the 
dissemination of heechiogs at 
Muskegou, Mich, a society for the prosecu 
ton of the work aud aleo for the dietrivutten 
of hand cards bearing Mititeal teats and 1) 
lustrations having been organized there by « 


commercial traveier of Chicago 


Little girl: Did the 
porters notice that your pepnm wae at the tra: 
qaet inst nighs? 

Little boy: Yes 

Liitie «iri: Matsina waid #he 
your papa es hatue lin the iiet 

LAttie boy: No; but the ilet end 


That neans papa. T 


tutions 


Seripturai 


newspaper re- 


couidut find 


~ with 
othet«s 
tion hla that way 

Au ingenious Yankee cobbier is plying 
bin trade at Atiantic, Me., 
He ba-+ Dull? a ecow with « bouse on tt whi« 


oy a) any then 


in & QQ@er Craft 


Prurtng the sunt 
t another deotug 
he pote the @Wheiie 


be uste se & BOTKALODp 
be salls [rom one 
shoseumbliag, lo the winter 
arrangetmenton runners 4nd hes ‘t hauled w 
conventent places 


| A Varies Bohemian, in very low water, 
surprised « 


priate 





Ou returning Lome One evening, 
burglar in tiie act Of examining bie cuptromrd 


which be bad broken open. The thief wa- 
| atruck Gum at the ubexz pected apparitten of 
| the cccupler of the pretilees; but the iatter 
| pacified tim with @ gesture, and anid Yorn 
may £0 On, HY wan lak tite 
| good luck W you! If you find sasything, © 
| 40 balves 
; . 
| The latest thing in Spaniel buw fiyhu 
ie te put bhe stad ; ate fa 
Ts f a . P r . . - 
Mazz 
> 
i a a 7 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


A pretty suit for a littie boy 3 years of 
age je made of dark bive serge, with the 
ekirt kilted all the way round. The white 
serge biouse is made with a box plait of 
the material down the centre of the front, 
and « roil collar to match. Over this 
biouse is worn a biue serge jacket, cut 
away in the front and finished with s 
salior collar and revers, and ornamented 
with buttons 

The jacket is cut 80 as not to quite reach 
the waist. The coat siceves, of biue, are 
buttoned at the wrists. This suit ‘s greatly 
improved by « simple design in black 
souteche braid, and ibe blouse made of 
white naineook, with the collar and plait 
trimmed with ruffics of white embroid- 
ery. 

A soft checked woolen, in brown and 
white, ie the material se ected for creat- 
img @ stylish frock. The pisin skirt is 
mede with a narrow front width and a 
wide beck widtb, which is mounted on the 
waletband in plaits. 

The bodice has a tight-fitting lining, over 
which the materia! is gathored both front 
and beck. In the centre of the front there 
je a narrow V-shaped vest of the material. 
A brown veiveteailor collar, forming re- 
vers in the front, borders the upper part of 
the veat, while the lower part is framed by 
a frill of soft tan silk, bordered with a row 
of parrow brown velvet ribbon. 

Thia frill is a continuation of the lower 
one, of two acoordion-pisited ru fies, which 
are arranged at the shoulders to fall over 
the top of the siceves. The beito! brown 
veivet ribbon has a bow of the same at 
either side of the frontatthe point of the 
rever. 

The plain collar band is of the woolen. 
The sieeve has has a pull extending to the 
eibow, and then fits the arm closely to the 
hand, where itis enriched with a bow of 
ribbon. 

A tan serge frock is very pretty, with 
the full skirt trimmed atthe hem with a 
narrow band of vark brown cloth. The 
back of the bodics is made tight-fitting, 
and it js alinost hidden under a suave of 
the brown cloth, which is edged with a 
band of black velvet ribbon, the front of 
the souave being cut to form two points, 
one of which buttons over the other on the 
chest, while atthe neck and waist is re 
vealed a blouse frort of the tan serge. The 
collar-band and waist band are of biack 
vei vet ribbon. 

The sieeve follows the lines of the arm 
througbout, and is adorned atthe top with 
a deep epaulette of brown clotb, outlined 
with black veivet, while the band is gar- 
nished with a single row of the velvet. 

It fe still rather early to say absolutely 
that a certain thing will be worn and an- 
other certain thing will not be worn. Even 
after general forms have been apparently 
fully decided upon and modes definitely 
adopted there ia still more than a possi 
bility of change. The best that can be 
done at present is to denote the probabill- 
ties of fashion. 

The element of uncertainty being recog- 
nised, it may be said that contrasting ac 
ceseories are likely to eontinue in favor, 
and that beits, corselets, collars, veste and 
reverses of light colors or white promise to 
be features of winter fashions. 

By the way, spesking of belts, a word 
ought to be said about the narrow ones 
which have been and still are in vogue. 
Everybody knows the difficulty of keep- 
ing skirt, bodice and separate beit in the 
proper relation to each other, and ihe 
narrower the beit the barder it is to keep 
it im the right place—that is, covering the 
junction of the skirt and bodice. It is not 
too much to say that not one narrow belt 
out of @fty worn occupies the proper posi- 
tion. 

Usually the skirt band segs far below it 
at the back, and almost as often the same 
akirt band is much wider than the beit, 
and projects above itat the front and sides, 
Now, if the narrow belt gets the upper 
band of a woman hopelessly, she would 
better abandon it altoget:.er and wear a 
wide one or a pointed waist, and look neat 
and trim. 

However, up to date al! the details of a 
woman's toilet may be, she will not look 
fashionable if ber clothes are not put on 
carefully and with no suspicion of untidl- 
ness. A soiled collar, @ grease spot, s sag 
ging ekirt, a loose or missing button, a 

bodice pulled awry—any one of these is 


enough to destroy the elegance of a cos 
tume, however costly it may be 

A bouse jecket of an entirely new de 
sign, i « vory woolen g aa,and bas a 
clowee Dliing coat beck, while the front is 


mm posed of a sort of large ruffie over a 


THE SATURDA 


| wider ruffle of lace. The chemisette of | 


lace fails in straight folda. The sleeves 
are wrinkled transversely throughout 
their length, and bave a frill of lace at the 
wria'a. 

Stripes and checks in woolen goods will 
be much worn and will compose very ef- 
fective costumes, rendered elegant by the 
addition of velvet eas a trimming. Some 
sort of orpamentation is always necesrary 
for these materials ifthey are to have @ 
‘smart’ appearance, and velvet is consid. 
ered especially appropriate as well an at 
present extremely fashionabie. 

A great deal of cloth isto be worn this 
winter—in fact, it promises to be a cloth 
season. Although smooth finished goods 
are considered rather susceptibie to injury 
if the cloth iseponged before being made 


creased, as it is lesa apt to show spots and 


at home, although it saves time and trou- 
bie to order it done at the establisbment 
where the goods are purchased. 

For general purpores, euch as ordinary 
calia and afternoon street wear, a nice 
cloth costume is very useful aud appro- 
priate. This winter the short, straight 
sack, which is becoming fasbionable, will 
be wuch worn with cioth gowns and will 
frequently be made of the same material 
to match, 

Wide belts, corseiets and swies girdles 
are to remain ip vogue all winter, 
ere especially suitable for slight figures if 
the latter are well formed, but should be 
sedulously avoided by a woman with & 
clumey figure or a large waist. 

W hile it is true that there are many new 
designs for jackets for winter wear and 
that the straight sack is making a tremen- 
dous bid for popularity, capes will still be 
much worn. When fashionably made and 
trimmed, they have a more elegant appear- 
ance than coate and are certainly more 
convenient to wear, if less warm. 

In « costume of pearl gray armure the 
skirt hes a rich trimming of black velvet 
applicalioo heavily embroidered, and a 
band of chinchilla fur passes about the 
foot, The bodice, which has a short 
basque, is entirely covered with black vel- 
vet applications and is bordered by a band 
of chipebilla, The full vest is of white 
mousselipe de soie, The tight sleeves of 
armure have an immense bow of biack 
satin. The Jet toque is trimmed with 
pink roses and » biack bow. 





Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJ KUTR. 


Chow Chow.—Onebalt peck of green 
tomatoes, one large cabbage, apd seven 
Chop these ingredients, mix well 
with a teacuptui of salt; let it stand ove: 
bight, and drain in the morning; then 
mix with the drained vegetables one 
ounce of celery seed, a quarter of a pouud 
of white mustard seed, a quarter of a tea- 
cupful of ground pepper, a quarter of a 
teacupful of cinnamon, and one gill o! 
Krated horseradish. Boil three quarts of 
vinegar and two pounds of brown sugar, 
and when boiling bot pour over the ruix- 
ture. 

Milk Biscuits.—Quarter of a pint of 
milk, one ounce of butter, balf a pound 
of four, one teaspoonful of vaking-pow- 
der. First mix the milk and butter, 
Slightly warming them voth. Mix the 
flour and beking-powder, to this add the 
milk and the butter. 
bake twenty minutes, 


ontlons. 


Roll out, shape, and 


Cheesecak6.—Stir together over the fire 
two ounces of florador, balfa pint of milk, 
andapinch of sal. When it boils add 
half an ouuce of fresh butter, two ounee- 
of currants (well washed and dried), and 
the grated rind of asinal!l lemon. Line 
some patty pans with this short paste, fill 
them with the above, and bake about a 
quarter of an bour, 


Almond Cakes.—One pound of pow. 
dered’ sugar, one pound of almonds 
(grated, but not blanched), six whites of 
eng, quarter-ounce of powdered cinna- 
mon, and a little finely shred lemon peel, 
Beat the white of the eggs toa snow, then 
whip it all with the lemon peel and sugar 
for @ quarter of an hour, add the cinua.- 
mon, aod set a little of the mixture aside. 
Stir the almonds well to the rest, and roll 
itout thinly on a board well duasied with 
flour, cutitout with a wine giass, brush 
it over with the portion first set aside, and 
| bake slowly. 





Put fe 


Celery Soup. Ur or Ove beads: 
osiery with aemai!l onion in a stew pan of 
bolling wa'er; when tender ral) and pars 
it through a sieve Now dilute witb 
some of the water in which it was boiled, 


| Season Wo taste, Beat upa couple of eggs 


up ite powers of endurance are much in- 


~ delacements. The sponging way be done | 


These | 
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with agill of cream, stir the soup over 
| the fire till hot, but not boiling. Chicory 
| can be tre: ted in the same manner. 
| Florador Gingerbread.—Rub one ounce 
of butter well into three ounces of flour 
| and one and a half ounces of coarse flora- 
dor, mixed with one ounce of sugar anda 
pinch of salt, then mix intoli« tablespoon 
fal of golden syrup, half a tablespoon ful of 
| ground ginger, and just enough cold water 
to make a stiff paste. Roll this out, cut it 
out witha piain round cutter, and bake 
about eigbt minutes, 

A Ciear Vegetable Stock.— Lay in a stew 
pan a couple of scraped carrots, two tur- 
nips, a leek, a small onion, a leaf or two ol 
celery, allcut up, with two ounces of but- 
ter, and fry them a light brown (do not 
allow therm to acquirea dark color, or the 
copsomme will not look nice); add a quart 
of water,and simmer gently tor a couple of 
hours, taking carethat the vegetables do 
| not boil to a pulp, or the stock will never 
| clear; then strain, season to taste, and 
| clarify it with the whites and sbelis of a 
couple of eggs in the usual manner. 





Potato Rissoles.—Mix, with the potato, 
salt, pepper, and butter to taste, and a well 
| beaten egg—one large egg is enough fora 
| pint basintul of masbed vegetable. Make 
| up the mixture into «mall roils, cover with 
| a thick layer of egg and breadcrumb, and 
| fry in be iiing dripping to a golden brown. 
| Drain well on kitchen paper before serving. 
Another way.—Mix the paste as above, 
with the addition of an egg, pepper, and 
| savory herbs; rolloutto the eighth of an 
| ineh ip thickneas, eat into three-cornered 
pieces, place minced meat well seasoned 
on one, lay another on top, aud slightly 
pinch the edges to keep them together; 
strew bits of vermicelli over, fry each side 

a nice brown, drain, and serve, 

Icing for Cake —Quarter pound ground 
almonds, six ounces of icing sugar, white 
of egg. Put icing sugar and almonds in a 
bowl, and mix them. Drop in the white 
of an egg and mix. It should be quite 
stiff, and not the least soft Spread this 
with a wet knife on top of the cake; it will 
s00n get bard. 

Stewed Apples.—Pare and core two 
pounds of sweet apples, put them intoa 
stewpan with three wine glassfuls of port, 
one anda balf pound of sugar, the rind 
and juice of two lemons, and cinnamon to 
taste. Simmer gently, removing the scum; 
turn the fruit with a fork from time to 
tine without breakingthem. The apples 
should be lifted out first, and the liquor 
boiled for five minutes afterwards and 
then poured over them. 


Puffs.—One pint of milk, two eggs, 
three teacupfuls of flour and a little salt. 
Bake in a quick oven. Serve with sweet 
sauce, in which put atablespoonful of cur- 
rent jelly or wine, 

Frozen Miik Punch.—Freeze together 
one quart of milk and one balf pound of 
wugar. After the above is frozen, mix 
with it one palf-pint of rum, one half-pint 
of brandy, one and a-half pints of whipped 
cream and half a nutmeg. 

Farina Gems.—Beat two eggs; add to 
them one cup of cold, boiled farina, one 
tablespoonful of melted butter, one cup of 
milk and one cup of flour. Beat again. 
Add a teaspoonful of baking powder, half 
a teaspoonful of salt. Turn into greased 
pans and bake in aquick oven twenty 
minutes, 

Macaroon Cheese Cakes.— Two ounces of 
almonds, three ounces of fine sugar, two 
wiles of eggs, one tablespoonful of rice 
four, balf-teaspoonful of baking powder; 
pull paste, with some trimmings of puff 
paste, rolled out one eighth of an inch 
tuick; line ¢igbt small patty pane, Then 
bianch two ounees sweet alwonds and 
dry them; pound them in a mortar, or 
grind them down quite finely, and mix 
them with the sugar and two whites of 
the eggs, beating all together for ten min. 
utes; add the rice flour and the baking 
powder; put a little of the mixture in eaci; 
of the lined pans; touch the top of each 
with a brush dipped in cold water, sad 
bake In a modérate oven for about ten 
minutes, 





Lemon Pudding.—A quarter of a pound 
| of flour, a quarter of a pound of sugar, a 
quarter of a pound of grated bread, one 

lemon, @ quarter of a pound of sultanas, 
Oue gg, @ Quarter of a pound of suet, one 
teacupful of milk, and a quarter of a tea 
spoonful of carbonate of soda. Chop the 
suet, clean the raisins, grate the rind of 
the iéiuon, and squeeze the juice out; mix 
ai the dry things together, add the lemon 
‘ the @¢gg and milk 


beaten 
uj Seeher, ix well, put into a greased 
Shape, cover, and steam for one and a half 
hours; serve hot, with Sweet sauce. 


| Marmalace —Four pounds of bitter or- 





anges, five pounds of sugar, two lemons 
Pare the yellow part of all the oranges and 
the lemons very tbinly, and cut it up in 
very slender chips; put these chips on with 
two breakfastcupfuls of water to boil for 
baifan bour. Then take all the skin from 
the oranges and lemons, and cut the pulp 
into slices; put it all on in a jelly pan, with 
five breakfastcupfuls of water; boil gently 
for balf an hour, pour it all in a pointed 
jelly bag and let it drain thoroughly. Now 
put ell the liquid, the chips, the liquid the 
chips were boiled in, and all the sugar on 
inaclean jelly pan, stir frequently, and 
boil for a quarter of an hour; skim and 
put in pots, 

Chutney.—Two pounds of apples, one 
pound of sugar, one ounce of ground gin- 
ger, a quarter of a pound of tamarinds, a 
quarter of a pound of mustard seed, one 
ounce of chillies, one ounce of garlic, two 
ounces of shallots, two ounces of salt, 
tbree quarters of a pound of raisins, ove 
and a half pints of vinegar. Peel and 
chop the apples, and boil them to a pulp 
in the vinegar, and turn out in a basin; 
cut the chillies up very finely, also the 
garlic and shalots, stone and chop the 
raisins; when the apples are cold, add all 
the other things and put it in bottles. Put 
them in a warm place for a few days. This 
chutney is very good, but must be kept at 
least a month before using. 

To Utilize Scraps of Carpet.—A good and 
pretty way of using up bits of carpeting is 
tocut them about four inches long and 
ravelout. Have some pattern—Turkish 
the best, but any geometrical pattern 
would do—trace the outline, or work the 
outline; take the raveliinugs, double them 
up, and with a crochet hook draw them 
through rather coarse canvas, First cro. 
chet them in, leaving the crepe ends out; 
fillin each space with the same colored 
carpet, and tbe result will be exceedingly 
satisfactory for door mats, dressing-table 
nals, or anything that a pretty foreign- 
looking article could rest upon. The mats 
should be lined and bound witb the proper 
materials supplied in the shops. 


So 

HousEwivgs, Nors!—An early visit to 
a certain poultry market in the neighbor- 
hood of Whitecbapel will discover many 
of the stall-keepers at work in carrying 
out an ingenious if not over-scrupulous 
dodge. 

Most of the poultry on sale at that place 
is intended for Jewish purchasers, and the 
killing has therefore been done according 
to the Jewish methods, that is, by the cut- 
ting of the throat. 

It must also be stated that the fowls are 
not sold according to their measured 
weight, but rather accordingly as they 
impress both buyer and seller as to their 
size and quality, though tbere is no fixed 
price, 

Advantage is taken of these facts; and to 
wake the fowls assume a wore mar keta- 
ble proporticn is considered to be a very 
desirable object by their vendors, The 
mode of prcecedure is to stretch out the 
windpipe at the point where the neck is 
cut. They then blow into this tube very 
strougly, and the iungs are thereby in- 
flated much bayond what they ever were 
in life. A piece of string is then tied 
tightly round tbe distended windpipe to 
prevent the escape of the air, and itis then 
allowed to coutract into its place. The re 
sult, of courss, is that the fowl looks much 
bigger, and can command a better price. 

4 trick of a similar kind is adopted by 
some of the fishmongers in the Essi End, 
and wany a five round thick gurnet or had” 
dock will entirely subside, like a pricked 
air ball at the first thrust of tne knife, and 
for a Very Similar reason, 

lu this Case, however, a very vigorvus 
prod would drive out some of the air, aud 
now and then a woman, acquainted with 
the trick, will attemptto administer such 
when the fishmonger is not looking. 

But only a brave woman would venture 
todo tbis, for, if detected, she would be 
assailed with a volley of language, the 
streugtb of which may be imagived when 
it is stated (hat it is learnt and perfected in 
Billiugsegate. 





Lirk is sown broadcast, only to be fol- 
iowed aimost immediately by a destruct 
ion nearly as sweeping. Nature creates 
by the million, apparentiy that she may 
destroy by the myriad. She gives life for 
oué instant, only thatshe may snatch it 
awaythe next. The main difference © 
that, the higber we ascead, the less lavis) 
the creation, and the less sweeping the ¢& 
struction. Thus, while probably but one 
fieh in a thousand reaches maturity 
6very thousand children born six ] 
and four attain adult age. That is, Natur 


puparet 
e 


6 


flings aside nine hundred and ninety-2!? 
out of every thousand fishes as useless f ; 
her purposes, and two out of every 
human beings. 


five 
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Recent Book Issues. 


“The New and True Religion” is quite 
av elaborate vwlume, by Charies M. Steb- 
bins. The golden rule of this modern 
faith, given as a preface is: Enjoy life all 
you car, without abridging the right of 
anotber to his epjoyment. This theme is 
exhaustively treated both by reasoning, 
illustration and auto-biography. The 
method employed is somewhat diffuse 
and rambling, and while it is evident the 
author is in earnest and heartily believes 
all he says, it is questionable whether the 
book will induce many to change their 
way of thinking. Published by the Pub- 
lisbers’ Printing Company, Boston. 

“Revenge’’ is the title given to a colilec- 
tion of sbort stories by the famous author, 
Robert Barr. They are based for the most 
part on dramatic tales of crime, and 
sbow all the original inventive strength, 
vivid imagination and wonderful word 
painting of this gifted writer. A number 
of fine engravings are scattered through 
its pages. Beautifully printed and bound. 
Pablished by the F, A. Stokes Company, 
New York, and for sale by John Wana- 
maker, 


“Sweetheart Travellers” by 8S. RK. 
Crockett the author of “The Sticket Min- 
ister’’ and other favorites is a child’s book 
for children, for women and for men'that 
well deserves the popularity it bas now, 
seeond only to that of Trilby, in England. 
Nothing could make a more delightful bit 
or reading. In ‘Sweetheart Travellers’ 
the characters are those of a father aid bis 
little daughter of four years. They take 
long rides togetber on a wheel, and an oc- 
casional jaunt on foot through the woods, 
Much credit is due to the authbor’s skill in 
writing, to bis fund of humor and genial 
good nature; and these combined with 
Sweetheart make a book that it is dificult 
to over-praise. Published by the F. A. 
Stokes Company, New York. For saleby 
Wanamaker. 


FRESH PERIODICALS, 


The “Quiver” for November presents an 
excellent and varied table of contents. 
Among the best articles are: “Sunday in 
a Workhouse,” “The Consecration of 
Play,” “The Minister’s Biunder,’”’ ‘Irish 
Snow and Irish Sunshine,” “A Negro De. 
liverer,” ‘‘Women of the Bible,”’ “Oddities 
in My Parieb,” and “The Romance of 
Huguenot Music.” The frontispiece is 
entitled ‘Nearly Home.” The Cassel! 
Publishing Co, New York. 

“The Popular Science Monthly’ has 
among its contents for November: “The 
Moral Standard,” “Public Aquariums iu 
Europe,”’ “Notes on Bhils, Burmese, and 
Battaks,’”’ ‘“‘The Abundance of Animal 
Life,” ‘“Shella,’’ ‘Double Personality,’’ 
“A Dog’s Laugh,” “Popular Supersti- 
tions,” “Evolution of Insect Instinct,’ 
and other valuable papers. Published at 
New York. 

The November number of ‘‘St. Nicholas” 
begins a new volume of this magazine. 
The leading feature isa serial, ‘‘Master 
Skylark,’’ by Jobn Bennett, a story of 
Shakespeare’s time. Another serial is also 
begun in the number, ‘Tbe Last Three 
Soldiers’’ dealing with the adventures of 
three Union soldiers. Stories that are 
specially addressed to girls are hard to 
find, but the first chapter of a serial of 
this nature is printed. This is ‘‘June’s 
Garden,’’ by Marion Hill, the well known 
Sbakespearian actor and stage mavager. 
In fact the whole number from cover to 
cover is of the first interest. Published 
by The Century Company, New York. 

The “Eclectic Magasine of Foreign Lit- 
eratuce’’ for November cuntains ‘The Pre- 
liminaries of Faith,” “American Currency 
Oranks,”’ ‘Fortunes of Paris,” “A Claim 
fortbe Art of Fiction,” ‘The Drift of 
Modern Medicine,” “African Folk Lore,’’ 
“Quinta-Life in Argentina,’’ The Deciine 
of Fur Sealing,’’ ‘The A‘sthetics of the 
Dinner Table,’ and otber interesting arti- 
eles from the leading journais of Eurcpe. 
Publisbed at New York. 

The “Century” for November opens the 
twenty-seventh year of the magazine witb | 
a series of papers by General Horace Por. | 
ter, entitled “Campaigning With Grant.”’ 
Two serial stories are begun in this num 
ber: “Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,’’ by 
Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell, of Philade)pbia 
The other serial, by Mr. Marion Crawford, 
is entitled “‘A Rose of Yesterday,’’ the 
opening scene is in Lucerne, and the char 
acters are all Americans. *“Klection Day 
in New York’’ is described in mucb detail 
by Ernest Ingersoll, and is accom panied 
by pictures by Mr. Jay Hambidge. ‘The 
Olympic Games of 1896,”’ “The National | 
Hero of France, Joan of Aro,’’ and “The | 

















Chinese of New York,” are other 


articles, The Oentury Company, New 
York. 








On The Wheel. 


Mf oom.” I cannot! 
now.”’ 


Poor Aunt Mary was white to 
the lips and I saw it would never do to 
press her. Time was short, too, 

“No, you cannot. Get out quickly.” 

“I don’t like to spoil your pleasure. | 
think I will try. It is not for very long.” 

“No, I won’t have it.’’ 

“But you have so wished to go. 
pose’”’—doubtfully—“‘you 
alone ?”’ 

“Yes, yes, I will, Quick!” 

And, none too soon, | succeeded in get- 
ting herout. AsIdid so, a man sprang 
on to the car. 

I was so taken up with speaking oheery 
words to poor Aunt Mary, who looked 
distinctly better already for being on terra 
firma, and in waving goodbys to her, that 
I did not notice my fellow passenger—the 
only one—for some time. 

We were in the Great Wheel at Earl's 
Court. I had often wished to make the 
ascent, and to day had prevailed on Aunt 
Mary to accompany me, She has always 
been over-indulgent to my whims, and 1, 
like all spoilt people, have always been 
ready to avail myself of her indulgence, 
and to tax it to the full; but I really bad 
no idea that this wheel Journey was such a 
terror to her, I hope I should not have been 
so persistent. 

I was enjoying the delightful ascent to 
the full, and, absorbed in looking out at 
the huge city lying far beneath, I had not 
once glanced toward my fellow traveler. 

I was startled to find myself addressed 
by bim. 

“Pardon me, but I think we are old aoc- 
quaintance,”’ 

I looked and recognized—though with 
dificulty—my old friend Cecil Farquhar 
—thbe last person in the world | wanted to 
meet. He and I had been lovers, and were 
so no more. 

Five years ago he had left me to take up 
an sppointmentin the far Kast. I had 
nearly broken my heart over the parting, 
and had written piteous letters. His let- 
ters got fewer and cooler (I don’t believe 
the best man can remember an absent wo- 
man for long); and |, in pride and anger, 
had suggested that, ifhe no longer cared 
for me, it would be better to break our en- 
gagement at once. 

By return mail camea letter, arquivscing 
in my suggestion; and for the last three 
years I had been endeavoring to persuade 
myself that I didn’t care. Not with uni- 
form success. 

My only feeling, however, on recog- 
nizing bim now was unreasoning anger. 

“I think, Mr. Farquhar, that it was very 
questionable taste to thrust yourself upon 
me in this way.”’ 

“Good heavens! Do you suppose I did 
iton purpose? This infernal machine was 
just off. No time for choice. However, it 
is not for long.’’ 

‘‘How long ?’’ I asked. 

‘*] believe the circuit is made in about 
twenty minutes, and I should think near- 
ly balf that time bas elapsed already. You 
need not feer that I shail intrude myself 
any further on your pnotice.”’ 

“It certainly dees seem unnecessary to 
renew our acquaintance,”’ 

‘‘As you please,’’ 

Il bowed, and he retired to the further 
corner of the car, where be sat steadily 
looking out of the car. 

I glanced toward him. Yes, he had al- 
tered, but for the better. He was broader 
and browner, and that silky beard was a 
distinct improvement. HKeally, though, 
this bad no interest for me—he was noth 
ing to me. 

1 resumed my study of the view. We 
must be descending now. How slowly 
we were going! We scarcely seemed to 
move; 1 looked at iny Watch; it must have 
gone madly wrong, for acoording to its 
register we had already been balfan bour, 





I feel giddy 


I sup- 
wouldn't go 


| and the whole Journey only took twenty 


minutes. 
I saw a great inany heads thrust out 


good | Shall | speak? Fear and curiosity bave 





from the various cars, and it seemed as if | 


some anxiety was felt. 


We had undoubtedly stopped I would 
nave given anvyt DR LO speak le ( om 
rarau ar yet pr e I r bade ne 

: ps ow 1 beg Ok ed 
ward bim tijs head was out the { 
posite window. I rattled my parasol, and 


| changed my position somewhat noisily. 


No notice was taken. 


fHE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


a hard battle with pride. Two to one 
ought to win; but pride is very sirong. 

Surely he must look round soon. Still 
that impervious back ! 

Now he is talking to some one. | can't 
catch the words, but the voices sound anx- 
jous, I must know. It is absolutely in- 
buman not to tell me, 

Something must have gone wrong with 
the machinery—perbaps we are in danger. 
[ must know. Pride is well nigh van- 
quished. I go over to his side of the oar- 
riage. 

“Mr, Farquhar.” 

He dovsn’t hear and thrusts himself 
further out of the window to listen to 
what the man in the car beneath is saying. 
I strain my ears to listen and catch a word 
ortwo: “Can't move machine—great fear 
—hours,”’ 

Pride is laid low. © 

I pull his coat. 

He turns round at last, with a look of 
extreme surprise, 

I don’t care. 

“Tell me—I must know! 
bappened ?”’ 

“They cannot move the wheel, Some- 
thing bas gone wrong with the chaina, It 
may be some hours before they succeed in 
putting i: right.” 

I suppose I looked very scared, for he 
says, almost kindly : 

*“] do not think there is any danger— 
only inoonvenience.”’ 

‘‘But bow awful for us to be imprisoned 
bere !’’ 

A fierce look of anger came into his eyes. 
I remembered it, years ago. 

“1 have told you that I shall not annoy 
you; but to make assurance doubly sure, 
I will go and leave you to yourself.’ 

“You cannot; we are in the topmost 
car; risk would be enormous.”’ 

“I'll chance it. I am strong, and have a 
good nerve and a steady hand; and if the 
worst comes there is no one left to care.”’ 

He opens the door and prepares to step 
out on to the iron framework of the huge 


wheel, 
At the sight of the man whom I had so 


truly loved in my girlhood subjecting 
himself to this awful risk, every veatige 
of the petulant pride that had dominated 
me a moment before vanished, I only 
saw my lover of former days—the only 
man who bad ever really stirred my heart 
—in danger. 

I jeaned forward, holding out imploring 
hands to him. 

He had already begun to descend. | 
bent forward, and tried to reach him, 

His left arm is stretched upward, grasp- 
ing the girders above him. 

W hat is that gleam of gold I see at his 
wrist? Ab! 1 recognizeit. My bangle 
that he took from me years ago and had 
soldered on to his own arm. A mist of 
tears dim my eyes, I lean forward, stretob- 
ing my arine toward him. 

‘“Siay, Cecil, for my sake.”’ 

How did ithappen? I could never quite 
tell. I missed my footing. For a second 
my brain reeled; and then I find myself 
firmly clasped in his right arm. 

“Madge, Madge!l’’ he says hoarsely, 
“for God sake nerve yourself! Cling to 
something 1 I cannot bold you like this 
long. Try all you know,” 

“] will.’ And I suit the action to the 
word by grasping the lower part of the 
door sill with both bands. ‘Promise me 
you will not atten pt the descent.” 

“No, L will not, I swear!’ 

He is still holding me, for my feet are 
below the steps. We arein hideous peril, 
but one dare not realizs it. 

I have cause now to be thankful that an 
annual mountaineering in Switzerland has 
strengthened my nervé and muscle, 

Homehow [| regain the car in safety. 
Cecil is quickly beside me, and then, ob! 
crowning ignomliaoy, I fliog myself sob- 
bing into bis arina., 

lt does not seem to strike bim as atrange, 
forlam folded close to his beart, and 
soothed and fondied as { used to bein the 
old days before he left me. 


What has 





“Madge, dear little girl, you have not 
forgotten me after ail ?’’ 

‘ Never, never, though I tried so hard. | 
And you?” | 

“I tried to when I heard you were fond | 
of someone éine,’’ | 

“I never was.”’ 


“Why did y u write as you did?’ 
“] thought you did pot care any more 
“By the same inail 1 gota ietter trou 
jein Say ix u we er waged at 
ankYy, iFrisi “ 4 
“ 1s 
pertrude (ray 
“Why, Cecil, she must have wanted t 
partus. Yes, 1 always thought she cared 
' for you.” | 
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He flushes, and says: 

“Was there no truth in the report about 
Malone, Madge?”’ 

“Not a word, indeed; and indeed——"’ 

He bends and kisses my lipa 

‘““Madge—littie sweetheart that used to 
love me-—| was going to see Gertrude this 
evening to ask her to take pity ona lonely 
man in the far Kast. Shall I go?’ 

He has to bend low for the answer. Hut 
itis “No,” emphatic, though whispered, 
and he is satisfied. 

Every one has heard of the night out in 
the Great Wheel. 

Sixteen hours. A wearisome time to 
many, but we had the story of five years 
to te!l each otber, and plans to make for 
the future. Itwase none too long. (od- 
frey's band below, brought close to the 
wheel to relieve the tedium ef the term of 
imprisonment, playing wild, sweet, waits 
music, formed a filling accompaniment to 
the talkin which “Do you remember?" 
was over on our lips. 

We sent a telegram to Aunt Mary, which 
she never got, for she did not go bome, a« 
I bad hoped she would, but she spent the 
night in the gardens close at the foot 
of the inert monster. 

When at last the word waa passed up 
that all was right and we should soon 
move, it was to us a subject of regret; and 
the descent was all too rapid. 

“I mhall never forgive myself for not 
coming. Fanoy your spending all those 
hours alone on that most terrible wheel !"" 

“] was notalc xe I metafriend. You 
have heard of Mr. Farqubar, antie?"’ 

“I have not the pleasure of hie acquaint 
ance,”’ 

“We must remedy that, Mra. Farle,” he 
says, pleasantly, “because it is my good 
fortune to be your prospective nephew.” 

She looka at me, fairly puzszied 

“It’s all right, Aunt Mary. Up there 
people understand one another better. 
Perhaps the rarefied air sharpens the per- 
ceptions,” 

Cecil langhs and we all go off to break- 
fast at the expense of the Earl's Court Ex- 
hibition proprietors, 
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COLDS COUGHS SORE THROAT (IMFLUERZA BRONCHITIS 
PREUMORIA SWELLING OF THE JOINTS Lem 
BAGO IMFLAmmATIONS 


RHEUMATISM, WN‘ URALGIA. 


FROSTONES CANOLAINS, aEABAERE TeaTeaCer 
a 
DIFFICULT EREATHINC. 


(URES TILE WORST VP ALN 4 tn Crete one t* ty 
tl ute NOON EF DOU HR after reading © wer 
titteont peed ay one SUR RRM Wit PALS 
Radway's Ready Relief is a Sure Cure for 

Every Pain. Sprains, Bruises, Pains 

inthe Back, Chest, or Limbs. It 
was the first and is the only 
Pain Remedy 


Phat lustantly slopes Che tet ex i at 


lays Ie Marnmation, atid cures © ctegtes bet 
the Lung Stomach. Bow ws t t gia 
va hey apypiteation 
A hhaifto a temstenmnful t aif a t r “a 
will, inafew md ut ure € remy ~~ 
stomach Hearthart Nervousne sa, sie " 
Sick Deawlae he, Diiarrliera, [by wemtery. ¢ ri 
1 y @ ob All Uretes teal peal 
there la teta renoetal agentiu (le weer that et 
cure fever and ague and ali other malarl as 
amd other fever aklel by RALPWAY'S Vil 
qutckly a MADPWAD s KEADY KLIP E 
Aceon per beltle. Sold by ail drugalisns 
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Ss, elegantly cated purge regu 
lave, purify, clea = amd reigt th hex tow avis 
Pils oorthe cure o all dlwarders of . - 
i owe Kill s Blewdder, Norvetes Lilew an bias 
tema, Vertign Costivonese I" ties 


Sick Headache, 
Female Complaints, 


Bitlousness, 
indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, 
Constipation 


And all Disorders of the Liver. 
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Humorous. 


PraBalMrih al 
He kecete! Gowen « & eee borers 
And etihoet s eis of Sar 
lle wasn ta strweg Ban «eT, 
Bet he eas am eect? aex«r 

Fast company — aaised coe recta 

Useless tor dusty carpete—swerpung 
giances. 

Doctor's motto— latests 
suflertng. 

Dying by inmches—The bey who ewal- 
lowed a tape measa ©. 

Loug word used to deecrbe a short 
cond ltioa— lane reat 

People who shoald uy w mend Ubeir 
weighe—The wery te 

Early vegetadic depeamty—The first 
aprile that « oped Cae Bowe pate 

The silent watches of the euycht— 
Those that haree t We «cae 


Wife: It's the 


and long 


ay 


tthe themes thal @arry. 


Husband: Bepeetally @ lee theew are e's of 
them 

“Do you let your wile bhawe ber own 
way?’ 

“Oh, fee, (Ss only Shee she Gate ave 
mine that | object 

Muggins: What » yeer tfwnd tas- 
sier'? occu pation? 

BKuggta’s te + ihe skip oe < = ~@eeerec 

Muggins. i aetrer oe a 

Serimpitt: lector, thee del. «t yours 
fe pre pew tere as rite 4a 

i» ( hargry @ maa» . 2 -—% wi2ad 
enying that ti + aoe : * =~ 

Judge, to prewar. We are mow cong 
© read t you oe (te6 of Sem Seo urd com ts ix 
thane 

Vc tener La that —~— pechayr wwe ow @ 
ehiip wtll allow mee be te Dee j 

Mother: | am giad we bear thal yoo 


Sent to chuceD Gr Day * «w= @a2 tle = 
tise « beng? 

Aduil eon, & re pene te [ he t & . Gina 
j Ven & writte . ms 

“Wouldua’t it be aftTi ye . net 
mated ittgle Mabe a> te fra & Bom 
tne = ttl, “8! there wSaem tf =>. 

“Veth,” sated Motive ” ates tet 


condenthedd aati the a 


*(rimme @ ECE A ap Peeper, Gus 


mal a traveler a8 & T 


ee Se * oh 

“?C uleageor Beet” ack . *.. 

“What de you wean’ ar | “= tie trav- 
eles = 

“hh ulfe of fork’ aeeeered Lie & aaee 

“Do you really lowe amectec, Jack ¥” 

“How can you talk that way ~ ve 
Bissed! you thirty tues & the ot co va. tt 
utes. 

“But if you lowed? ae swa © i heey 
count” 


“Slammerng i¢ an awte a clon,” 
remarked the young @ocman 

“s6lll, it Bese tt af'wangagwrn, 
clety young mas Re. 
than two or three bheas & 
whee evening 


Little Bessie had come 


~e? 
oe Geese 1 eewed moore 


a&e« 


ie lie (OER - 
try. “You must kxwp am set we =f pealine 
men out here, graedpa she sald oo tke Bret 
Gay alter ber arrtear 

“Why so, Besete’ astes! bec com tml ln 

“ehh, there = oa . . <a. © . 2 
or° 

Maud: Do you really howe Tom ? 

Madge: (ha, max BOG be Ee aeet 

Maud Thea, Shy ar soe getee BO weerts 
Khu? 

Madge th, hes saxchR a2 guar Ne . 1 
oouldu t think ow €itzea an ——le ele hat < 
hice’ 

Mistress: Why dade’ wee mme tbe 
Ginner-beill, BKetiggwe? 

lirtdget | ex % Qe act, ua ee 

Mistress Why, 1 & oe the Galve 

Bicttget: €h an ts tides — & t- Ar 
yers’il twit me last BRERE as Ehad Sus the 
Dreakins bei’ 

Miss Uptodate: Papa. ime B ooes” 
dinner last night was ce ly wae 

Papa: How se, wy cear” 

Miss Uptextate Tlew —<L& ewe Doexca oo 


Music, he (atg heen, G eee ue Stee, aod Chew 
actually) bad UF tage & emk Om Liber Gal be 


“You can’t tell whether a moan 


= a 
bacheiwu of (the father of & Teams «the pos by 
his lb ks” 

“Certainly mes, a6 thece t cow te Sallie 


methadt of Gnctteg out 
“What uiay that be” 
“aiven bim a yeeng hele te beet 
Cripple: 
1 lost my leg 
Wigwag: Wh 


Please belp a poor mua, scr } 
on the teid 


. 


yee Te he wae © se 

been tn the war 

Cripple, ind eanat:) bed 2 S&S es) ut 
wart | whe ¥« ‘ wo Me thet i am 
an ex foa*ball pi 

“But I dom’t like Mr Ccs_ ELAM mma 
Why © ‘ : . * 
nathes . ‘ : . 
wy 
t Ww ~~ 
ew, > .- 7 
tba € » 


| tolled hard. 
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AMONG CHINESE PIRATES. 


Everybody knows that the coasts of 
Chine are sadly infested with pirates OF 
thie ugly fect | was forcibiy reminded a | 
stood on the deck of the good ship Syivis, 
in which I was to sail from Hong Kong to 
Amoy. 

As we were about to anchor, a bos! came 
alongside, for which several Chinese sail- 
ore clambered on the deck and inquired 
tor the captain. 

Having found bim, they explained that 
they hed been deputed by the captains of 
eight Janke, which were bound for Kep- 
Che, to ask whether we would consent to 





| be their convoy for protection against the 


pirates 

Oar captain bavingsa well-armed ship, 
and being an old naval officer, was noth- 
ing loth to undertake the task. 

The two passengers (myseif and anoth- 
er) offering no objection, the bargain wae 
soon concluded, and we eet «all. 

As the old bark stood out of the barber, 
with her eight clumay-looking little junks 
around her, ehe looked very much lke « 
hen with ber chickens. 

The ten guns tbat peeped out from her 
port holes, however, qualified her to act 
the protecting part of cock, should occasion 
require. 

Toe wind, which for four days bad eo re 
tarded our progress, on tbe fifth increased 
to eomething like a gale. 

Our poor jJunks and our puissant selves 
had enough to do to hold ourown. In the 
teeth ofsuch a gale, progress was ont of 
the question, and a safe anchorage for the 
night was the chief anxiety. 

The only safeanchorage which seemed 
etall available was that marked in the 


| ebarts of Mico bay. To reach that was the 


object for which weand our junks now 
If we could only get reerd 
thet headland, we should be safe Het 
no! tack after tack, still found uson tLe 
wrong side of that blaff cape. 

At last we were forced to come to an 
chor in a small and exposed bight outside 
of that Mico bay which had been our “de 
sired haven.’’ 

While we were dropping anchor, the 
ship's carpenter (a Chinaman) came up to 
the captain, and, with a look of impert 
ance in his face, said: “That no goxi 
ehip,”’ pointing toa strange jonk, which 


wes just then crossing our bows; “she’s a i 


pirate.”’ 

“Pirate !’ exclaimed the captain, taking 
up his telescope and surveying the junk 
indicated. ‘] see no signs of piracy about 
her,”’ 

The carpenter walked off, evidently tna 
buff at the little importance attached to bis 
warning; and the suspected jank dropped 
anchor slongside of one of our convoy 

Night fell,and ae derka nightas an 
evil doer could wish. About nine cx 
while | was trudging upand downs th 
quarter deck with our captain, our eyes 
were dagzied by a flash, followed instantly 
by the report of a gun. 

We stood still, thinking rather than say 
ing: ““‘What can be the meaning of that? 
Presently there osame snother, another. 
and apnether of these ominous sounds 
Our captain rushed off, and mustering ail 
hands, gave orders to load all the guns acd 
clear for action. 

Man of peace though! was and am, | 
selected a cutiass, thinking that in an 
emergency it would be well to bave a 
weapon for self-defence, 

Thus armed, | regained the deck, and 
found that the firing, though less freq vent 
wee stil! going on. 

* Fire right in amongst them!’ was the 
hery young mate's exhortation to our old 


captain. 
“No, no!’ replied the captain: ‘*« ben 
we cen distinguish friends from foes, 


we'll Gre, bat not till then.” 

Ai.vengtb the firing ceased, and dark- 
ness and silence returned. Still we re 
aioed the impression that pirates were 
~mewhere close upon us,and that we 
must be on the alert, | ost, as it is their cos 
tom, they should stealtbily approach, 
c.ambertup theship’s stern and take us 
by surprise 

All that night the matches were kept Lit, 
the men lay by their guns, and the cap 
tain and myseif paced the deck. A weary, 
song night it eee:ned. 

But day broke at last. Peering through 
ite Giret gray light, we counted our jacks 


end found them ail there. But where was 
tbe stranger which tbe carpenter had 
pointed oul asa plate? 
‘There she ie!’ cried the mate, “bug 
‘ he shore and Inaking ber es 
_ 
7 . er being ca was asked 
* that the nk y ed ot leet 
night f 


“You,” was the quick reply. 

Several guns were soon brought to bear 
on the fugitive. The word “Fire!” was 
giver, and our first shot skipped along the 
waves, bat fell short. The second was not 
more suc cessful. 

The third struck, and disabled the rover 
for a time; but she soon righted again, and 
stood away, beyond further annoyance 
from our shot. 

The daylight being now clear, the cap- 
tain ordered a boat to be lewered, and 
bearded one of our janks to inquire into 
the canse of last night’s uprosr. 

He wastold thatthe jonk which had 
fost sailed away had attaeked one of our 
convoy, but bad been beaten off with the 
lows of several men. And so ended our 
night of anxiety and suspenee. 

Butdo you not suppose, dear reader, 
that my story is ended; foron that same 
day we say a steamer rounding that bead- 
land which we had labored so bard to ran 
round and bad not been able. What 
steamer was sbe, or what was her errand 
to Mie> bay, we know not. 


On our arrival at our destination, how- | 


ever, we secertained that the steamer ip 
joestion was Her Majesty's ship Média; 
and that ber mission to Mico bay was the 
destruction of a fleet of piratical junka, s 


mission which she most efiectually accom. | 


pi lebed. 


Hal we succerded in our eflorts to get | 
bay, we and | 


into the anchorage of Mico 
our convoy would probably have fallen a 
prey to the piratical fiset. 

How simple it would be if a man’s word 
were as good as his boud; if we never had 
to weigh it, and sift it, and see one man 
and epother, and inquire about, and find 
out most rigidly whetber ii is true or not 
If men’s statemen's could be relied upon, 
and men could trust each other, what an 
impetus would be given to the world’s 
progress. 


OriuM HABIT Ct 
NEVER fail. 
icaulars anil le 


THR eHio CHEMICAal WORKS 


REI 
Write fer pa 
time cia s 


LIM s, 


qrialer 


QePARS TABBLES RECULATE THE STOMACH LIVER ano 
S-BELS AND PURIFY THE BLOOD 

noraNns 
tow teestiem, tillheasouees, Healac he 
quia Chronte Liver Troutles 
N¥e real. and 

amd + owels. 

Kipens |abeles are pleasant t) take. safe — teal, 
aud give immmeitate relief. sold by druggis 


© ertest bpeat beote, 


all disorders of the stmach, Liver 


~ALESWVEN WANTED $m te $i2> pe m nha 
= io Sarle line pesition perna 
pes tailed sirabie, Address, 8ith stamp, KIN: 
Wie, € T sa ¢« icage. 
‘ ie. at ' 
PULLAKD & UU, 
TrOoUCrEss wie 


CHESTNUT ST 





Philadelphia, a 
Premter artistes RPK 
IN HAIR. \ 


ef the CELEBRATED GO SAMER 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND Tout 
FESS aod Manufacturers of Every Description of 
('tmamental Hair for Ladies and Gentiemen. 

imstrections to enable Ladies and Gentlemen c& 
emeure ibetr own bemls With accu 


invenicrs 


TOCPEES AND SCALPS. FOR WI68, INCHSSs, 
INCUEERS. No.1. The round of 
x The round of the! -_ 
bew* No.2. From forehead over 
Ne 2 —_ (7 ; om to neck, No. 2 
vack ae as bal: ‘0.3. From ear to 
Seok «ewer forehead as the ° — 
ter a cegsired No.4 From em: w ear 
Ne &@ ‘*wer the crown | round the a 


ot ibe bead. i 


They have always ready for saie a spiendid Stock of; 
Hal 


eens Wigs Toopes. Latiea’ W 
Priests Prats Curis, vic., beautifully ——— 
tere’ o>¢ a cheap ar any establishment fn the Ut, 
Letters Trem any part of the worki will receive oa 
ten oe 


Dellarc’s Herbaniam Extract fer tie 


VE CREAM te 


Gorter writes to Meeers. [>i 
& bottle of their Herbantus +s. 
Mrs. Gorter has triat 1D vate 
Thing ¢27Ga) to It as a dressing for 


MES. KLOMONDSON GORTER 


Oes 
: Norwich, Norfe ae 
_NavY Pat OFFICE, PHILADELPS: A 
i bawe ose “Deliard’ & Herbaniam Extract ct 
Vegetsiee Halr Wash.’ regciariy for a> Wards of Sve 


i save ever csex!. 
A.W. RUSSELL. U & 
To Mss. Kk BARD DOLLARD, iz ¢ —y- 
i bave Tregeently. durir @ & namber { years 
“*[>ilard"s Herbastum Pxtract, ’ ‘a !a 
nnew “ aay which : it \easan 
a! ate shenneer of the nar. a \ refresh: a 
Vary penpect Taliy, 
LEUNARKD MY ERS 
Ez-Metaber of Congress, St! y * 
=y and f ea. Wholesaie in 
aptie ; om my 7 


DOLLA R 
= CHENSTNI 
>arTLexan’s 
4D TRS 
“ope Dei 


arm 


: 


Prepare 1 retail. and 


D& C 


T STREET 


(), 


Harn CUTTING ANT SAVIN 
5D CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING. 


Practical Male and Femaie Artists Em - 


; +a 


TAKL LES are the best Medicine known 


Dizziness, ¢ifen- | 


| Seunadages, 
| Leeeatied offices, 
| Broad and Chestect «treeta S33 Chestnut street, 1005 


| ta 


fam when the 


the hails 





Reading Railroad. 


Act! ractee Coal. Neo Smoke. No Cinder 
On and after September 7, 1896. 
Trates Leave Keading Terminal, Philada. 

Bafa ives Express 
Parte acd Inning Car, } dally 9.08am j= 
} Rpm fs” 


faut, SE0R 


Witemepers Bascom. (xpress, week-days, 6.35, 10.05 a m, 4.06 
pm Lally (Sieper) 11.2 pm. 
Leek Haven (SearBelad and Eelicfonte Express 


«peeper, dally, exoept Saturday, 11.8 p mw. 
FOR NEW YORK. 
Leave Eea@ling Terminal, 4.106, 7.3, (two-hour 


train, © Bi & ae Be eB See oe 
1 im _ on =, 6.10 (dining car) 
= CP 5.0, 9.m, 10.10, 
ine (ining ar mL rx 6.10, 8.10 (dining 
car} p> ™. neigh t 

Leave 4th and (Cbestnat Sta., 3. Wig er 
lio a mm. 12 (Dining cor), 8. 0, 6.12, 8.2 


(¢integ car. 1LG pm. Sut 3.55, 10.22 am, 12.14 
(@teteg car’. 4 M. 2 «1. (dining =? er m. 
Leave New luck. fowt of L.tbarey cisest, 3. ud, 
SDA MMH 1Da m LM 20), 2.2, ieee. 
hear train) 4.3 (two-hour train), 5.00, 6.00, 7.2, 
7 pm LG Ly i. bsendays-i.» 8. 10. ®, 
usm. 2a .* 6pm, 12.15 

Parte cars oli Gag expuens erainnana cars 
on all t trains t© and from New Yor 
run & HLEME™M. EASTON AND POINTS IN 
LeHis+H AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.6, 
_* Il @az 9.6 

ua@ays 4 5 
+p 


A Cownn > & ifs 


8.3%, 10.6 @ 
.6 3) pm. Accom., 
panday—Express, 4.00, 


45 16.6 am, Saturdays 

. i. m. Accom., 42), 7.4% 

=. sunday— ~ or 4.0, 9.6 a m, 

Accwa§ = 646.3) p 

Per Shenette ond We ori xpress, 8.35, 10.06 
am 464 i1LBp m. 9.06 
L@ pm Adéitienal for or Seenekin— one BN weok- 
437s €5 pm Accom, 4% am. Sundays—Ex- 
cm ** am 

For itanville and Bheansbarg, 10.6 a m. 


FUR ATLANTIC CITY. 


a. 


Leare (Decmat Street and Seuth Street Wharves; 
V ~a-ars— Express, ¢.@, 10.45 am, 2. 4.0, 4.3), 
+p a Accs uxetation, s.@#am, 4. 6.2) p m. 
| > bepress. 6% 8.) 1.6 am. Accom- 

aha \ am £8 pm. FI © Excursion train, 
a ™@ 
lear acth (hy 4 eee er 7.0), 
Ps > >* Ff a 1.» a = sccom- 
» TH am 63 pm Sune aee. -- Express, 
, Py -—— » mM Accommedation, 7.15 a 
t € * Paxcerst.a train (from fvot Mi>- 
sM~ip gt 43 oe uy. & Wp m. 
fari~ (ar <2 Zp TGss trains. 


Sriga.iee. week ~<day Mam. 4.5) p m. 
Lakewusl week-days *& @am, 4.15 p m. 


FoR CAPE MAY. 


Ack days & 15am, 4.15 +undays, 9.15 a m. 
Leave (ape Mar, week s 7-5 am, 2.40 p m. 
3.2 Pp we. 
Tinwe Leavers at ticket N. E. corner 
( oesine t street, @8 5. Third street, 62 Market street 
a » “Math<s. 
Cates Trass’er teempeny will call for and check 
true hb hotels aud residences. 
> El: ARD. Cc. @. HANCOCK, 
teuet ai > t Genera! lassenger Agent. 











PIANOS 


Were Awarded FOUR NEDALS 
MAS. also chosen fer 32 STATE AND FOR- 
ElGN 54 ELDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

Twenty Medals anc Dip fomas were taken by 


ORGANS 


AND DIPLO- 


AND 


eC by me in Ccon- 


‘ 


T I which contains the 
Ve ateatas Orchestral Attachment and Prac- 
tite Céavier, 0>¢ creates: invention of the age and 

mitate perfectly the 
Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Dulcimer. Spinet, Harpsichord. 
Autoharp. 


Harp Zither 
Cle, werd 
Musk Box Pipe, Etc 
THE CROWS ts THE ONLY PLANO WORTH 
$i: c00_20 MORE THAN IT COSTS. 


t y 
: guc, te 


the whole 


—_ 


j Ack € it 


' uEO P 


BENT. Manefactur 
245-253 “ ashingtor Boul.. CHICAGO’ U.S.A. 


Don't buy a Plaeo or Organ until you few 
acc examiices *‘Cacowms” and get prices 


c_l HTC 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
SCPIANO @ OR $ ORGANS 





&oyece Epowing & tame say “‘Way Vow: 

Be SWacc River,"’* efther **in the head, *’ 

= SS cal «@ alte te hum, whistle or sing, 
an plas 


* SUTSOST ORY PREVICES KeOWLERSE BF 
SSS. BBLRATLiY correctiy and with good 

: © jiu © organ, with the asasist- 
ace of tree 


- © Sebo the power to play 

eau: ATE cwelve tumes of (if erent character 

- ees Ueing sent with each 

s * © practice with tu 

© ey Ww pick ul, any air 

@ 8-ar c« ’ 

< we any adcress, all post 

nat a xe cr ry SEETS. Postage 
onl 4 = ad ‘treme 


THE GLIDE MUSIC CO., 
! 726 Samsem St, Philadelphia, Pa. 











